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who deserve better. 
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For many years it was asserted that the Civil War was, in 
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being challenged. 
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notorious Libby Prison, and in doing so pave the way for the 
largest exodus of prisoners in the Civil War. 
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Little-known family recollections throw light on William 
Tecumseh Sherman in the twilight of his life. 
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1861-1862—even inadvertently arresting a Confederate general 
as a spy— and local officials grow concerned at the spreading 
lawlessness. 

—James B. Jones Jr 
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Several readers have enquired 
what happened to the discussion of 
Napoleonic and Civil War warfare 
originally slated for Volume 12, #1. The 
answer is, I am one of the contributors 
to that article—Brent Nosworthy is the 
other—and I underwent a somewhat 
major operation in January and spent 
the next several weeks working at less 
than my usual pace. So the article was 
delayed. As matters stand at present it 
will appear in the next issue. As we go 
to press I am back to full productivity, 
as witness the fact I have commissioned 
more than twenty articles in the last 
two weeks, on subjects as varied as 
McClellan's strategy (and why it might 
have worked), Freemasons in the Civil 
War (no, Lewis Armistead, mortally 
wounded at Gettysburg, did not give 
a secret Mason handsign to a federal 
officer—it’s yet another Civil War 
myth), Florida's forgotten general, why 
Texans fought, guerrilla warfare along 
the Mississippi, the diplomatic war, those who committed treason prior 
to the outbreak of the war, and much more. 

The article in this issue on underrated generals gave rise to 
several possible future articles (see page 41). In particular, Sharon 
MacDonald’s quotation from a letter from General Meade to his wife 
makes me anxious to publish an article analyzing Union tactics during 
the Overland Campaign. 

This issue too offers a varied menu, from Vigilance Committees 
to escaped prisoners to underrated generals. The Arkansas Summer 
article is unusual, in that its focus is not a particular battle or incident, 
but the learning process by which an officer learned his trade before 
becoming a senior commander—the kind of learning process denied 
to those like George McClellan who began the war in senior positions. 

I'd like to ask readers to cast their eyes over the list of upcoming 
articles on page 33 and if there’s a subject you very much want to see 
an article on that is absent from the list, give me a head’s up via email 
(northandsouth@netptc.net), Over the last twelve years many readers 
have done just that—one suggested an article on Masons a couple of 
years ago, and we're finally able to do that. 

Finally, those readers who have been patiently (I think) awaiting 
the return of Military Chronicles magazine will be pleased to know that 
the next issue should be out in May; you will find some details in the 
house advertisement in this issue. 

Correction: In Volume 11, #5 we published a picture of Sergeant 
John Bacon of the 4th Wisconsin Cavalry but inadvertently said he 
served in the 4th Illinois. Apologies to Sergeant Bacon's great-great- 


grandson who pointed out the error. 
= 


Sergeant John Bacon, 4th 
Wisconsin Cavalry. 


McCLELLAN 


Dear Crossfire, 

While I found Ethan S. Rafuse’s article 
on George McClellan’s contacts with Simon 
Buckner in June of 1861 (“General McClel- 
lan’s Misadventure in Diplomacy”, N&S, 
Feb. 2010) to be informative, I was struck 
by a glaring omission. Nowhere in the ar- 
ticle is it mentioned that Simon Bolivar 
Buckner, at the time the commander of the 
Kentucky State Guard, went on to become 
a prominent Confederate general after re- 
jecting a commission in the Union army. 
In other words, McClellan was conveying 
information about Union intentions regard- 
ing Kentucky to a man whose loyalty to 
the United States turned out to be dubious 
indeed. Since McClellan and Buckner were 
former acquaintances, the question arises 
as to whether McClellan had any inkling of 
Buckner’s sentiments toward the Confeder- 
ate cause and should have been more cau- 


tious in dealing with him. Perhaps there was 
no reason for McClellan to be suspicious, 
but certainly it would appear to have been 
appropriate to mention the fact that he was 
dealing with a man who soon after betrayed 
his country and his state, which remained in 
the Union. 

The main thrust of this article appears 
to be that McClellan deserves praise for es- 
sentially doing nothing to assist Unionists in 
Kentucky in order not to arouse secessionist 
sentiments in that state. Passivity does have 
its virtues at times! 

Incidentally, I cracked up when I read 
McClellan’s statement to Winfield Scott that 
“my action in the Grafton matter will show 
you that I am not given to procrastination”. 
As if} 


Regards, 
—Dennis Middlebrooks 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
NO PRISONERS 
Dear Editor: 


I read with great interest the article by 
Linda Barnickel re the incident at Jackson, 
Louisiana on August 3, 1863 (North & 
South, February 2010, vol. 12, pp. 59-62) 
since I have myself researched this event for 
almost 20 years now (more info can be seen 
at: http://1larkansas.com/battles/jackson. 
htm. ). Since one of the major participants, 
Colonel John Griffith of the 11" & 17" 
Consolidated Arkansas Infantry, was the 
uncle of my paternal grandmother, I feel 


“MASTERLY INACTIVITY,” OR SIX MONTHS ON THE POTOMAC. 


Later in the war McClellan acquired a well-deserved reputation for inertia. 


obligated to provide additional comments 
here. 

A careful reading of Brigadier General 
George L. Andrews’ August 6, 1863 report 

(O.R., Series I, Volume 26, Part 1, pages 
238-240) indicates that Lt. Hanham of the 
6" NY Infantry and his detachment of 250 
colored infantry ( 1", 3, and 6" Regt. Inf 
Corps d’ Afrique) were sent by Andrews 
(along with the 3 Massachusetts Cavalry 
and 2" Vermont Battery) to “collect ne- 
groes for the 12" Regiment Infantry, Corps 
d’Afrique”. In other words, to recruit and 
enlist runaway slaves/contraband for the 
Corps d’ Afrique. 

The repeated use of the phrase “negroes 
in arms” by Confederate Colonel John L. 
Logan and others may have resulted from 
the documented fact that slaves/contrabands 
were indeed openly being recruited for the 
Corps d’Afrique by Lt. Hanham as directed 
by General Andrews. In other words, the 
Confederate officers may have actually be- 
lieved that these were recruited “negroes in 
arms” rather than actual Federal soldiers. In 
this regard, Ms. Barnickel’s assertion that the 
Confederates employed a “simple linguistic 
tuse” to justify the execution of captured 
slaves and Corps d’Afrique soldiers would 
perhaps seem an over-interpretation of the 
available historical documentation. Our 21" 
Century sensibilities and values should not 
be imposed upon mid-19" Century phrases 
when performing historical research. 

Again, a careful reading of the 
September 2, 1863 letters by both Colonel 
John Griffith and Colonel Frank Powers 
to Colonel John Logan suggests that there 
were at least two separate episodes of killing 
captured slaves/soldiers: (1) the killing of 
captured slaves/soldiers “attempting to es- 
cape” as described by Colonels Griffith and 
Powers, and (2) the hanging and shooting 
of captured slaves/soldiers on or near the 
campus grounds of Centenary College in 
Jackson. 

The first episode involved the shoot- 
ing of captured slaves/soldiers supposedly 
trying to escape as described by Colonels 
Logan, Griffith, and Powers. Colonel 
Griffith's September 2 letter to Colonel 
Logan describing the shooting of the cap- 
tured African-American slaves/soldiers 
seems strangely detached and claims that 
the killing resulted from an attempted es- 
cape, panic, and then “general” firing upon 
the prisoners by the Confederate guard. 
Colonel Frank Powers’ September 2 letter to 
Colonel Logan is almost gleeful in compari- 
son, freely admitting “I then ordered every 
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one shot, and with my six-shooter assisted 
in the execution of the order.” Both Griffith 
and Powers state that there were no Federal 
prisoners among their African-American 
captives. 

The second episode involved the hang- 
ing and/or shooting of captured slaves/ 
soldiers on or near the Centenary College 
campus. As described by General Andrews 
in his September 14 letter to Major Lieber, 
“the only evidence so far is that of two col- 
ored soldiers who state they saw two colored 
men in uniform of U.S. soldiers hanging 
from a tree near Jackson, La., after the fight. 
They do not claim that they saw the act of 
hanging these men committed.” Andrews’ 
February 7, 1864 letter to Major General 
Hitchcock states: “I am satisfied that rebel 
soldiers, with the connivance and assistance 
of their officers, have abused and shot some 
of our captured colored soldiers. I am of 
the opinion that no captured officers of 
colored troops have been shot, but that they 
have been abused more or less.” Andrews 
then expands on the above in his February 
16 letter to Confederate General Wirt 
Adams: “ Recently, however, a citizen of 
Jackson has made the statement under oath 
that the day after the affair at Jackson he saw 
Lieutenant Shattuck, of Scott's Confederate 
Cavalry, dismount from his horse and delib- 
erately shoot dead a wounded U.S. colored 
soldier then lying wounded on the ground; 
also, that he heard said Lieutenant Shattuck 
say that he had shot thirteen negro soldiers 
that day, and that they took no prisoners.” 

Although there was a Scott’s Confederate 
Cavalry (1st Louisiana Cavalry commanded 
by Colonel John S. Scott) in the area of 
Jackson and Port Hudson, this was much 
later, during October of 1864—not dur- 
ing August, 1863. However, on the muster 
rolls for the 11th & 17th Arkansas Infantry, 
there are listed a Sgt. PM. Scott in Co, B, a 
Captain ET. Scott in Co. G, and a Pvt. James 
W. Shattuck in Co. H. Perhaps Pvt. Shattuck 
in Co. H of the 11" & 17" Arkansas Infantry 
was the Shattuck described in General 
Andrews letters described above; more re- 
search is needed for this hypothesis however. 

In Confederate Soldiers and Sailors of 
Maury County, Tennessee (1970, ed. Jill 
Garrett), Hiram Hendley and Allen Powell, 
two members of the 9" Battalion Tennessee 
Cavalry CSA—which took part in the 
August 3, 1863 action on the Centenary 
College campus - claimed that the captured 
and killed African-American slaves/soldiers 
were from the same Arkansas county that 
soldiers in the 11" & 17" Consolidated 
Arkansas Infantry came from, and that “The 
negro soldiers and their white officers had 
rendered themselves particularly obnoxious 
to the Ark. people by their unrestrained 


» 


conduct... They further wrote: “Tis said 
that Col. Griffith’s men made Christmas 
Trees in La. by decorating the evergreens 
with Black Ornaments, shooting these ne- 
groes after hanging them. Tis further said 
that as a special mark of distinction they not 
only hung and shot the three white officers 
,but cut down their bodies and put them on 
a log heap to which they set fire.” As noted 
by Mike Thompson who kindly shared this 
information from the two members of the 
9" Battalion Tennessee Cavalry, this account 
was recorded some time after the war and 
appears to be based on what the two soldiers 
had been told by others. It would be inter- 
esting to determine if the African-American 
recruits/soldiers captured and killed at 
Jackson on August 3, 1863 were indeed re- 
cruited from, or at one time posted in the 
Arkansas counties where Colonel Griffith’s 
regiment was raised. Virgil Roberts has 
indicated that several soldiers in the 11" 
& 17" Arkansas Infantry were from Amite 
County, Mississippi which is located just 
across the Louisiana border and not too far 
from Jackson; this may be another possibil- 
ity requiring future research. 

None of this, of course, excuses the kill- 
ing of captured African-American slaves/ 
soldiers that occurred at Jackson, Louisiana 
on August 3, 1863. A careful reading of cur- 
rently known historical documents, how- 
ever, does not answer the basic question: 
did Colonel John Griffith actually order 
the murder of the captured slaves and/or 
Corps d’Afrique soldiers, or is it more likely 
that he lost control of his men in the 11" 
& 17" Arkansas Infantry who shot/hung 
their victims? At this time I believe the 
historical documentation may support the 
following possible scenario: while Colonel 
Griffith and Colonel Powers were dealing 
with the African-American prisoners who 
were marched down the wrong road (their 
“attempted escape and shooting of panic- 
stricken prisoners” explanation), members 
of the 11" & 17" Arkansas Infantry (perhaps 
men in other Confederate units as well) 
were summarily shooting and/or hang- 
ing African-Americans who were captured 
on/near the Centenary College campus in 
Jackson. Again, future research is needed to 
resolve this puzzle. 

Historical documents suggest that 
Confederate authorities (Colonel John L. 
Logan, Generals J.E. Johnston and S.D, Lee) 
were convinced that the unwarranted killing 
of African-Americans at Jackson, Lousiana 
on August 3, 1863 had likely occurred. Yet, 
as far as can be determined, neither Colonel 
Griffith or Colonel Powers were ever court 
martialed for their roles in the affair. This 
non-event may have occurred because of 
(1) no solid evidence, or (2) as General 
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S.D. Lee wrote that it was not in “the inter- 


est of the service” to investigate the matter 
at that time, or perhaps (3) General Wirt 
Adams’ preoccupation with halting William 
Tecumseh Sherman’s Meridian Campaign 
of February 1864. 

At any rate, neither Colonel John 
Griffith or Colonel Frank Powers were ever 
promoted to a higher rank by Confederate 
authorities. I have always felt that Colonel 
John Griffith was denied promotion to 
brigadier general despite his commanding a 
brigade of Confederate cavalry during 1864 
and 1865; this due to his role (whatever 
it actually may have been) in the August 
3, 1863 incident at Jackson. If Colonel 
Griffith was actually a rabid racist murderer 
of African-Americans at Jackson, it seems 
highly unlikely that his personal slave man- 
servant, Dan Griffith, would have attended 
the 1889 reunion of the 11" & 17" Arkansas 
Infantry held at Malvern, Arkansas as docu- 
mented in the Arkansas Gazette newspapers 
of July 25-26, 1889. 

In closing, I would like to point out 
that I am a Civil War “SOB” (Son Of Both) 
with large numbers of Confederate (father’s 
side) and Federal (mother’s side) ancestors. 
As far as possible, I strive to keep objective 
when researching both sides of what Ed 
Bearss calls “Our War”. 

And finally, thanks (!!!!) for your 
GREAT magazine; it is rare to find a publi- 
cation that BOTH sides appreciate. 

—Kenneth E. Byrd, Indianapolis 


CALVINISM 


If every 19""-century Southerner had 
been aligned with the teachings of Christian 
Reformer John Calvin, as Elizabeth D. Young 
alleges, they would have embraced the in- 
dustry that benefited the more northern 
states. If the North saw Calvin’s teachings as 
“enemies of progress,” this was contrary to 
the visions of the Founding Fathers. 

Calvin stressed mankind’s equality and 
was the first to speak of the dignity, inher- 
ent worth, and solidarity of the human race. 
He taught from Scripture the very liberty 
we enjoy today. Owning human beings as 
property and forcing them to toil is in di- 
rect conflict with what became known as 
Calvinism, which values an individual’s own 
diligence and hard work. During the turbu- 
lent 16" century Calvin taught that any law- 
ful vocation is valid and useful. This was ex- 
treme, radical teaching during the feudal age 
of serfs and vassals. Calvinism transformed 
world economies and launched an unprec- 
edented age of development and progress. 
Having fewer railroads to transport soldiers 
or deliver food and arms handicapped the 
antebellum South, which never embraced 


the industrial might at their fingertips. 

More than half of America’s Calvinist 
(Reformed) Presbyterians lived in north- 
ern states. Abraham Lincoln regularly at- 
tended Presbyterian services. Union General 
Samuel Armstrong, a son of missionaries, 
founded the Hampton Institute after the 
war to educate newly freed blacks. His life- 
long aim was to instill the moral value and 
dignity of work and encourage industry. His 
students were taught to use their hands as 
well as their heads. 

It should be noted that “slavery” is not 
found in the KJV. “Slave” (Jer. 2:14) and 
“slaves” (Rev. 18:13) are mentioned once, 
both times in a different context. The 
Hebrew word for “bondservant” refers to an 
indentured servant, not a slave. 

Race-based slavery through 1865 was 
certainly man stealing (Ex. 21:16). West 
Africans kidnapped and dealt captives to 
European slave traders, who bought and 
sold them at auction along with African 
progeny, who were bred to increase the la- 
bor supply or sold for profit. Caucasians— 
and some free blacks—who bought African 
slaves were fully aware they were kidnap 
victims, and could not claim to be operating 
in good faith by appealing to the Bible. Later 
buyers knew the first slaves were captured 
and sold and were therefore complicit in 
human theft. Families who gained posses- 
sion of slaves through inheritance or mar- 
riage were either stuck with a problem not 
of their making, or were intent on justifying 
the practice on unbiblical grounds. 

Jesus quotes from the Old Testament 
book of Isaiah when starting His public 
ministry, saying He has come to “preach de- 
liverance (release) to the captives. .. .” (Luke 
4:18). Chattel slavery is never sanctioned in 
the New Testament, and the NT does not 
support trafficking in slaves. Commands for 
Christian slaves and slaveholders were for 
early disciples who lived under the Roman 
Empire. In the NT book of Philemon, 
Onesimus was likely an indebted bond- 
servant. The Apostle Paul pledges to pay 
Philemon if Onesimus “oweth thee aught” 
(owes him anything, v. 18), and encourages 
Philemon to release Onesimus when he ar- 
rives. 

Before the war Robert E. Lee called 
slavery a “moral and political evil.” Thomas 
“Stonewall” Jackson thought God had sanc- 
tioned slavery, but couldn’t understand why. 
Why would these two Southern icons (Lee 
in particular), both devout Christians, ques- 
tion or denounce a practice that God had 
allegedly authorized and approved? 

Race-based slavery was a revival of the 
worst form of human bondage and in direct 
conflict with Calvinism. Christian activism 
was the primary stimulus for abolishing 


slavery. In today’s society the leaders of this 
movement would be scorned as “the reli- 
gious right.” 

The notion that slavery was accepted in 
all or most Southern churches, especially 
Reformed denominations, has been widely 
stated, never proven, and seldom challenged. 
Had Young kept her essay to views held by 
a sect of the Old South, e.g. Jefferson Davis 
and Alexander Stephens, et al., she would 
have better served her intended audience. 

—WM.E. Hughes 
Candler, NC 


I was surprised by the lack of balance in 
Elizabeth Young’s article, “North and South: 
The Religious Divide,” which appeared in 
the last issue. She argues that the Bible 
supports slavery and, that while the liberal 
northern church was able to work around 
the Bible and support abolition, the Bible 
encouraged the pro-slavery position of the 
Bible-believing south. Her views are contro- 
versial and at times extreme. 

It is important for readers to under- 
stand that the word “slave” had a very wide 
range of meanings at the time the Bible was 
written. For example, it could refer to vol- 
untarily indentured servants, to criminals 
repaying their victims with their labor, to 
people subordinate in rank (including a 
king who paid tribute to another king), or 
to a servant of God. Under the relatively 
humane laws of Israel, even the lowest 
slaves were not considered property, and 
masters did not have absolute rights over 
their slaves. In Job Chapter 1, verses 13- 
15, we are told “If I have denied justice to 
my menservants and maidservants when 
they had a grievance against me, what will 
I do when God confronts me? What will 
I answer when called to account? Did not 
he who made me in the womb make them? 
Did not the same one form us both within 
our mothers?” 

In the Bible God judges nations, fami- 
lies and individuals, but not races. Genesis 
Chapter 9, verses 18-27, was used by slavers 
and by Ms. Young as proof that the Bible 
directs whites to rule over the descendants 
of Ham (which they say means blacks) 
because of the curse of Noah. What this 
conveniently ignores is that the curse was 
actually placed on only one of Ham’s four 
sons, Canaan, likely the founder of the 
Canaanites, who were not black. They 
fought Israel incessantly and were finally 
destroyed. This well-established under- 
standing of these verses predates the South’s 
attempts to defend race-based slavery. For 
example, see Calvin’s commentary on these 
verses published in 1563. 


I Corinthians 7:21, also used by Ms. 
Young to demonstrate that the Bible is pro- 
slavery, illustrates the importance of refer- 
encing more than a single verse. In Chapter 
7 Paul provides advice on a range of issues 
(e.g. circumcision, marriage, slavery) but 
emphasizes that “Keeping God’s commands 
is what counts.” The eternal relationship 
with God should be much more important 
to Christians than earthly concerns. 

In Biblical times slavery was wide- 
spread and accepted by all (even the real 
Spartacus!) So there were practical consid- 
erations when one third of the population 
were slaves. If Jesus had called for abolition 
it would have led first to a massacre of those 
who were not slaves followed by a massacre 
of slaves by the army. A gradual approach 
to addressing the problem of slavery was 
better. We know from history that many 
masters freed their slaves upon conversion 
to Christianity. While not always living up 
to biblical standards, throughout history the 
Christian church has attempted to reform 
and eventually eliminate slavery. 

Contrary to Ms. Young’s article, this 
included Bible-believing Christians in the 
North, who at that time were still in the 
majority. Relatively few were outright abo- 
litionists. They had concerns regarding po- 
tential bloodshed, the need to prepare slaves 
for freedom, and a misplaced sympathy for 
their Southern co-religionists. For example, 
Charles Hodge, a leading northern defender 
of biblical authority, condemned slavery in 
1846 but favored gradual emancipation. 

Best regards, 

—John Jensen 


OOO te 


Many years ago in journalism school, 
they stressed that quality writers would find 
their readers. I am glad to see that many of 
your readers agree with me!! Great work!!! 

—NMichael C. Delales 
Shelton. CT 
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Albert A. Nofi 


FROM THE GRAPEVINE 


> In the course of the Civil War, the 
Confederate Medical Department 
opened 154 major military hospitals 
all across the South, but mostly in 
Georgia, which had 50, and Virginia, 
39, not to mention many smaller 
temporary facilities. 

> Following their wedding, in 
February of 1863, one of the most 
popular social events in the Union 
during the war years, “General” 
Tom Thumb and his wife Lavinia 
Warren, embarked upon a 56,000 
mile honeymoon cruise, which was 
closely followed in the press, with 
regular reports on their meetings 
with the rich and famous of the age, 
including Napoleon III of France, 
Victor Emanuel II of Italy, and Pope 
Pius IX. 

> By mid-1863, the central post office 
in Washington was receiving about 
90,000 letters a day for or from soldiers 
in the Army of the Potomac. 

> Confederate Brigadier General Alfred 
Scales, who commanded a brigade in 
the Army of Northern Virginia from 
Fredericksburg through Appomattox, 
is the great-grandfather of Major 
General Robert Scales, who was 
Commandant of the U.S. Army War 
College from 1997 to 2000. 

> While militia units in ante bellum 
America often had colorful names, 
such as the “Georgia Hussars” or 
“The Continental Guard,” few were 
so unusual as the “Racoon Roughs,” 
later Company I of the 6th Alabama, 
the most distinguished member of 
which was John B. Gordon, who rose 
to command a corps in the Army of 
Northern Virginia. 

>» By the end of the war, the War 
Department was apparently 
employing some 400 clerks just to 
maintain the records of the U.S. 
Colored Troops, about one clerk for 
every 250-300 soldiers. 

» Abraham Lincoln was the first 
President of the United States who 


* \ Ki Eps ack A CIVIL WAR DIGEST 


Charles S. Stratton, widely known as “General Tom 
Thumb, and his bride Lavinia Warren at their 
wedding on February 10th, 1863. 


was not born in one of the original 
thirteen states. 

> By the end of 1861, the Confederate 
Clothing Depot at Richmond was 
employing 58 tailors and about 
2,700 seamstresses to turn out about 
2,500 new uniforms a day, almost all 
hand sewn. 


SHORT ROUNDS 
Whats that Noise? 


The 90th Ohio Volunteer Infantry 
was raised in mid-1862, and served 
in the West. It saw some hard 
campaigning, from Perryville to Stone's 
River, during the Tullahoma operation, 
at Chickamauga, and on through the 
Atlanta Campaign. 

On the evening of May 4, 1864, the 
90th Ohio was camped near Ringgold, 
Georgia. 

The troops had a party, gambled, 
staged a “stag” dance, and apparently 
imbibed a little, perhaps a little too 
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much. 

During the night 
the silence was broken 
by the tinkling of 
bells. Some of the 
troops noticed it, but 
dismissed the noise 
as the result of some 
lost cows wandering 
aimlessly in the woods. 
The incident hardly 
registered in anyone's 
memory. 

Over the next days 
and weeks, the 90th 
Ohio took part in the 
operations that led to 
the capture of Atlanta, 
and then helped 
pursue John B. Hood 
and his Confederate 
Army of Tennessee 
into Alabama and 
on into Tennessee, 
fighting at Franklin 
and Nashville, where 
it was stationed at the 
end of the war. 

After the war, the men of the 90th 
Ohio learned, purely by chance, that 
the “cow bells” they’d heard while 
camped near Ringgold were in fact a 
clever ruse. The arrival of William T. 
Sherman’s troops in the vicinity had 
left a good many Confederate soldiers 
and sympathizers behind the Union 
lines. Seeking to slip back to their own 
lines, some of these men cleverly hung 
cow bells on their persons, to trick the 
Yankees as they made their way through 
the woods. 

The men of the 90th Ohio had 
seen some heavy fighting, and a quarter 
of them had perished in the war, but 
somehow they never could live down 
the “cow bells” incident. 


The Cost of Smuggling Cotton 


The Union blockade seriously 
limited the Confederacy’s ability to 
ship cotton to the North or to foreign 
markets. By some estimates, during 
the approximately 50 months of war 
total shipments of cotton from the 


“It is very nice to read of a battle, but to be near to one is not so nice, 
and I never want to be near one again.” 


—John J. Toffey, Sr, Medal of Honor, Missionary Ridge 


South amounted to fewer than 2 million 
bales, less than the region’s annual 
cotton exports in the last years of peace; 
and whereas in prewar years most of 
the cotton was shipped to Europe, 
during the war about two-thirds of 
it was actually sent to the North, as 
unscrupulous folks on both sides 
evaded regulations about trading with 
the enemy. 

Getting cotton to Europe was hard, 
as ships had to elude the Union naval 
blockade. But it was possible to avoid 
the blockade if one could ship the cotton 
from Texas across the Rio Grande to 
Mexico, and thence to Europe. Still, 
costs piled up rapidly, making the final 
price very high, as these estimates 
suggest 


The Cost of Smuggling a Pound of 
Cotton From Texas, 1864 


Procurement $0.06 
Waggonage to Mexico 0.03 
Confederate Export Permit 0.05 
Mexican Tariffs & Duties 0.07 
Shipment from Mattamoros to Havana 0.14 
Shipment from Havana to Liverpool 0.20 


Of course, if one were closer to the 
Atlantic Coast, one might try to run the 
cotton directly through the blockade, as 
the cost of shipping the cotton would be 
a good deal lower. For one thing, you 
could probably ship the cotton to a port 
by rail, saving a bit per pound (no rail 
links in Texas). Youd still have to pay for 
the export permit, but would naturally 
avoid Mexican duties and shipment 
costs to Havana. So the delivery costs to 
Liverpool would likely run around 30- 
35 cents a pound, though the attendant 
risks of trying to run the blockade 
might make delivery rather iffy; during 
1864 about half of all vessels trying to 
run the blockade didn’t make it. 


Richard Gill Forrester and Old 
Glory 


Following the firing on Fort 
Sumter and Lincoln’s call for volunteers, 
secession fever swept Virginia, and on 
April 17, 1861, the legislature adopted an 
“Ordinance of Secession.” Although the 
act was officially subject to a plebiscite, 
a mob of ardent secessionists promptly 
tore down the American flag and tossed 
it in the trash. 


Ee W?\ | 


\\ 


A white overseer and two slaves guard cotton hidden 
in a Mississippi swamp. 


Now in early 1860, Richard Gill 
Forrester (1847-1906), grandson of 
Nelly Forrester, a “Free Woman of 
Color,” and Gustavus Myers, scion of 
one of the most notable Jewish families 
of Richmond, had been hired as a page 
at the Virginia state capitol building, 
in Richmond. Among his duties was 
raising and lowering the national 
and state flags each day. Opposed to 
secession, when the secessionist mob 
tossed “Old Glory” into the trash, the 
young man rescued it, hiding it under 
his shirt. Making his way home, he 
carefully hid the flag under his mattress, 
where it remained for the rest of the war. 

Meanwhile, young Forrester 
continued to perform his duties at the 
state capitol, among those the daily 
raising and lowering of the flags of the 
Confederacy and of Virginia. 

Then came April 3, 1865. 
Overnight, the Confederate government 
had evacuated the city, followed by 
Robert E. Lee and the Army of Northern 
Virginia. By dawn much of Richmond 
was on fire, the result of demolitions by 
the retreating troops. 

Forrester, by then 17, promptly 
took the American flag from its hiding 
place and made his way to the capitol. 
He reached the capital at about 7:20 
a.m. and promptly raised “Old Glory” 
to its proper place. Moments later, as 
Forrester emerged from the building, he 
encountered First Lieutenant Royal B. 
Prescott and some men of the 13th New 
Hampshire. 

Prescott and his men had arrived 
a few minutes before the flag had gone 
up, and asked the young man if he knew 
who had raised it. 

Forrester told Prescott his story, and 
then, retrieving the flag, gave it to him. 
Prescott carried the flag home to New 
Hampshire, where it is now on display 
in the “Hall of Flags” of the at the state 
capital. 

As for Richard Gill Forrester, 
during Reconstruction his father, 
Richard Gustavus Forrester was for a 
time a member of the Richmond city 
council, while the young man himself 
went to work for the Post Office, under 
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Richard Gill Forrester. 


the redoubtable Elizabeth Van Lew, 
who had been named Postmistress 
of Richmond by U.S. Grant. But in 
the 1880s, with the advent of the “Jim 
| Crow” era in the South, Forrester 
took his family to New York, settling 
in Harlem, and making his living as a 
railroad porter and later a conductor, 


| while becoming an active member of a | 


Sephardic congregation, and regularly 
attending reunions of the 13th New 
Hampshire. At the time of his death 

| Forrester had moved his family to 
Newport, Rhode Island, where many of 
his descendants still reside. 

| Four of his grandsons served in 

| the Second World War, during which 
one was killed in action. 


The Evil Agent : Alcohol and 
the Civil War Soldier 


“No one evil agent so much 
obstructs this army as the degrading 


vice of drunkenness. It is the cause of | 


by far the greater part of the disorders 
which are examined by courts martial 
.... These words of Union General 
| Major General George B. McClellan 
help to illustrate the alcohol problems 
that both sides faced during the war. 
In the years preceding the Civil 
| War, temperance organizations had 
sprung up across the country in an 
effort to reduce, even abolish, alcohol 
consumption. The war reduced the 
interest in the temperance movement, 
since it created new problems for 
citizens to worry about; however 
temperance organizations still tried 
to get soldiers to sign an abstinence 
pledge to avoid drinking. The United 


States Christian Commission, which 
promoted the spiritual and temporal 
welfare of the soldiers, was one of the 
groups that preached temperance. 
Nevertheless, overall the temperance 
movement seems to have had a minimal 
effect on the amount of alcohol soldiers 
consumed. 

Young army recruits spent much 
of their time training, under fairly rigid 
discipline in guarded camps, and thus 
usually had limited access to liquor. 
Once in the field, however, soldiers often 
had time between battles. During these 
periods, the troops faced boredom, 
made worse by their being far from their 
loved ones. The troops often passed 
their time with games, or whittling and 
making handicrafts, or playing musical 
instruments. And when they could, 
they spent their spare time drinking. 

The amount the men drank 
varied with the regiments, Irish and 
German regiments usually acquired 
the reputation of being heavy drinkers, 
but some “Temperance Regiments” 
existed, among them the largely Irish 
63rd New York, which were noted 
for their sobriety. Northern soldiers 
usually drank more than their Southern 
counterparts for several reasons; they 
had more money, and often found 
themselves stationed close to major 
towns with an ample supply of alcohol 
available. Sometimes officers became 
hard drinkers, since they had more 
income and more privacy in which to 
drink. 

Family members sent food and 
clothing to their husbands, sons, and 
brothers in the field, and the packages 
often included alcohol. Since many 
boxes from home were often inspected 
to prevent smuggled booze entering 
camp, family members found ways 
to hide liquor, for example in a tin of 
cakes, in a loaf cake, or even in a roasted 
turkey. 

Soldiers also purchased alcohol 
at local taverns and from sutlers. Of 
course, the troops did not always 
have commercially produced alcohol 
available, so the men brewed their own 
spirits at times. They gave these brews 
names like “Oh! Be Joyful,’ “Bust-Head,” 
and “Tanglefoot.” Two slang words of 
the period to describe a soldier who 
drank too much were “tight,” still in 
vogue today, and “wallpapered,” which 
seems to have fallen out of use. 
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The military command tolerated 
moderate drinking off duty. Soldiers, 
however, often drank to excess. The 
troops were especially prone to drink 
after payday and around holidays, when 
boredom and loneliness reached all time 
highs. Fighting and brawling influenced 
by liquor became a common reason for 
soldiers to land in the guardhouse. 

In Bell I. Wiley’s classic The Life 
of Johnny Reb, General Braxton Bragg, 
commanding the Confederate Army 
of Tennessee, is quoted as saying, 
“The evils resulting from the sale of 
intoxicating liquors in Pensacola have 
become intolerable. More than half the 
labor of the courts-martial result from 
it—demoralization, disease, and death 
often prove it.... Our only military 
executions have been caused by it. We 
have lost more valuable lives at the 
hands of whiskey sellers than by the 
balls of our enemies.” 

Bragg was right, excessive use 
of alcohol seems to have the single 
most important cause of breaches of 
discipline, violence among the troops, 
or criminal activity. A recent analysis 
of Union courts martial records suggest 
that alcohol was an acknowledged factor 
in 18 percent of all cases, and the actual 
figure was probably higher; in some 
more recent American wars alcohol was 
noted in the records of up to 90 percent 
of all courts martial. 

Since whiskey and brandy were to 
be found among the medical supplies 
dispensed by military surgeons, used to 
help relax wounded soldiers before— 
or in place of—the administration of 
anesthetics in preparation for surgery, 
and used as medicinals in the treatment 
for many ailments, personnel with 
access to medical stores often misused 
them. Although the majority of 
surgeons performed their duties with 
the utmost efficiency, their easy access 
to alcoholic beverages led some to 
develop drinking problems, certainly a 
consequence of trying to cope with the 
stress of their duties. 

Writing on February 22, 1862, from 
Fort Henry, Tennessee, Union Surgeon 
Thomas W. Fry, commented that “Dr. 
Sexton, an efficient and skillful surgeon 
when sober, was so much under the 
influence of liquor for twenty-four 
hours as to be incapable of discharging 
the responsibilities of his office.” 

Alcohol took a toll on military 


efficiency during the war. Records 
reflect 4,625 Union soldiers hospitalized 
or unable to report for duty due to 
inebriation, 98 of whom died. Records 
also indicate 3,284 soldiers who received 
treatment for delirium tremens (caused 
by withdrawal or abstinence from 
alcohol), of whom 423 died. 

The Articles of War included 
regulations on when sutlers could sell 
liquors. Article 45 directly addressed 
drinking by officers and enlisted men: 
“Any commissioned officer, who shall 
be found drunk on his guard, party, 
or other duty, shall be cashiered. Any 
non-commissioned officer or soldier 
so offending shall suffer such corporeal 
punishment as shall be inflicted by the 
sentence of a court-martial.” 

Even with the fear of harsh 
penalties, soldiers drank to excess. 
When literally millions of young 
men and boys went off to fight in the 
American Civil War, it was, for many of 
them the first time they had ever been 
away from home or out of the town in 
which they had they lived all their lives. 
Faced with the possibility of instant 
death just ‘round the corner, lonely, 
and seeking solace and escape, many 
resorted to the bottle. 

—R. J. Musto 


INCIDENTS OF WAR 
City Point The Confederacys Most 


Spectacular Special Operation 

In August of 1864, a Confederate 
agent came as close to killing Union 
commander Ulysses S. Grant as the 
South ever got, in what was one of the 
most successful “special operations” 
ever carried out by Confederate forces. 

On the warm morning of August 
9, 1864, Grant was sitting outside his 
tent on the lawn of the Epps Mansion 
on a bluff above the James River at City 
Point, Virginia. Moored in the James 
River, just below his position, there was 
an ammunition barge, and moored 
alongside of it was a canal boat loaded 
with cavalry saddles.. Suddenly the 
barge blew up. The explosion caused 
scores of casualties and perhaps $2 
million in damage to the Union’s City 
Point supply depot, and scattered 
broken wood and metal fragments in 
all directions, including across the lawn 
of the Epps Mansion. The blast also 
demolished the canal boat, flinging 


Four officers of the 114th Pennsylvania quaff wine while enjoying a game of 
cards during the siege of Petersburg in August 1864. 


cavalry saddles through the air, causing 
one observer to recall they looked, “like 
so many-big-winged bats.” 

The explosion had been an act of 
sabotage. An “horological torpedo”—a 
time bomb—had been planted aboard 
the barge by Confederate agent John 
Maxwell, who then moved back from 
the river and waited to see the effects of 
his work. 

City Point, a quiet Virginia 
community at the confluence of the 
James and Appomattox rivers (today 
the City of Hopewell) gained a new 
prominence—and a new importance— 
when Grant made his headquarters there 
in June 1864. It was from there that 
the siege of Petersburg and Richmond 
was coordinated and supplied. Grant 
maintained his headquarters there until 
the last week of the war, when the army 


moved out in pursuit of Lee’s Army of 
Northern Virginia. 

A new wharf and warehouses 
were built at City Point in 1864, as 
well as a hospital that could handle 
6,000 patients and new sidings on the 
City Point Railroad, which ran west 
seven miles to Confederate Richmond. 
Telegraph lines were laid connecting 
the headquarters with Fort Monroe, 
farther down the James on Hampton 
Roads, and with Washington, and 
earthworks were thrown up between 
the two rivers to protect City Point 
from the south. On an average day, 
40 steamboats, 74 sailing vessels, and 
some 100 barges would be anchored 
off City Point. There were bakeries and 
wagon-repair shops there, barracks, 
blacksmith shops and stables, steam 
engines to pump water, a newly- 
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Ed. This article is a 
follow-up to our article 
on overrated generals in 
Volume 11, #6. Taking part 
are Sharon S. MacDonald, 
co-author of an upcoming 
book on Union operations 
in the Department of the 
South, Steven H. Newton, 
author of Lost for the 
Cause, William G. Piston, 
co-author of Missouri in 
the Civil War, and Steven 
E. Woodworth, editor of a 
recent book on the Battle 
of Shiloh. 


_> 


SHARON 
MACDONALD 


I am not proposing 
by any means to identify 
the most underappreci- 
ated generals of the war, 
just several whom I think 
have not received due rec- 
ognition. I have chosen a 
division commander and a 
corps commander from the 
Western Theater, a general 
with few accomplishments relegated to 
a fairly insignificant theater of the war, 
and a commander of the Army of the 
Potomac. 

At Fort Donelson, Colonel John 
McArthur’s second brigade of three 
Illinois regiments was sent to the far 
Union right flank to reinforce Brigadier 
General John A. McClernand’s Ist Divi- 
sion. When the Confederates attacked, 
McArthur, without waiting for orders, 
deployed his brigade into line to help 
close the 400 yard gap between Colonel 
Richard Oglesby’s brigade and Lick 
Creek, helping to retard the Confeder- 
ate advance against the 1* Division’s 
front and flanks. Promoted to Briga- 
dier General of Volunteers, McArthur 


0k til Peat hes Goal col PTR. SN 


Braxton Bragg (1817-1876). 


Well past time for a strong upward revision 


of Bragg’s reputation ~ 


— wwe 


commanded regiments on the Union 
left at Shiloh and again helped to delay 
an overpowering Confederate attack. 
He took command of W. H. L. Wallace’s 
division after Wallace was mortally 
wounded. In Larry Daniel’s estima- 
tion, McArthur “would develop into 
one of the ablest generals in the west.” 
He commanded a brigade at Corinth, | 
a division in the Vicksburg Campaign, 
and at Nashville, his initiative led to the 
attack on Shy’s Hill that broke the Con- 
federate left flank on the second day. 
McArthur subsequently received a bre- 
vet to major general of volunteers. He 
is representative of those excellent and 
underappreciated brigade and division 
commanders without whom the Union 
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army would have been hard 
pressed to win a battle, 
much less the war. 

The selection of Ma- 
jor General of Volunteers 
John A. McClernand as an 
underrated general will cer- 
tainly be received by many 
with skepticism, but we are 
concerned with McCler- 
nand’s military leadership, 
not his rhetoric or political 
maneuvering. He fought 
well at Belmont as a bri- 
gade commander and com- 
manded a division at Fort 
Donelson. He did attack 
prematurely at Donelson, 
but his troops held back 
the Confederate assault 
without reinforcement for 
hours. Both Grant and 
Sherman praised McCler- 
nand’s leadership on the 
Union right at Shiloh. Mc- 
Clernand also possessed 
strategic vision, at least as 
regards Vicksburg. One of 
my graduate students found 
a retained copy of a letter 
in the Illinois State Archives from Mc- 
Clernand to Henry W. Halleck, written 
in November 1862, in which McCler- 
nand proposed to capture Vicksburg by 
advancing down the west bank of the 
Mississippi River to a point south of 
the city, crossing the river, and moving 
inland to approach Vicksburg by cross- 
ing the Big Black River—essentially the 
same plan Grant developed in 1863. 
Historians Richard Kiper and Timothy 
B. Smith have produced well researched 
and reasoned studies of McClernand’s 
military leadership. 

Major General of Volunteers John 
G. Foster served in Charleston before 
the war and was at Fort Sumter when 
the war began. Thereafter, he served 


Library of Congress 


primarily in North Carolina conduct- 
ing coastal operations, was promoted 
to Major General of Volunteers in July 
1862 and rose to department com- 
mand. His opportunity to command 
the Army of the Ohio ended in a mat- 
ter of weeks when he suffered a serious 
injury to his leg and had to relinquish 
command. Postponing surgery, Foster 
accepted command of the Department 
of the South in May 1864. He wanted 
to implement coastal operations ma- 
neuvering troops in shallow draft ves- 
sels through the coastal waterways to 


attack enemy positions. Foster also un- | | 


derstood that the capture of Charleston | 
was an army, not a navy, operation, and 


that he could seize strategic points ei- 
ther to force the Confederates to aban- 
don Charleston or to try to save the city 
by transferring troops from Confeder- 
ate forces fronting Meade’s and Sher- 
man’s armies. Yet, Halleck, wanting to 
allocate all possible resources to Grant’s 
efforts in Virginia, left Foster without 
adequate troops, supplies, and water 
transports. Halleck only wanted Foster 
to be a caretaker commander, a fact 
Foster had to discern with time. Foster 
was a thoughtful and aggressive com- 
mander assigned to a backwater of the 
war. He has been held to be a medio- 
cre commander for failing to capture 
Charleston, but between a superior who 


stifled his every move and a shortage of | 


troops and equipment, his situation was 
far more difficult than most historians 
have appreciated. 

Major General George Gordon 
Meade was prominently included in 
“Overrated Generals” (North and South, 
December 2009). This position is so 
generally held that perhaps he is in fact 


underrated. Some historians see Meade | 
as plodding and overly cautious, but in | 
his defense, he undertook to fight a war » 
of maneuver, to gain an advantage over | 


his enemy, either to turn his enemy’s 
flanks or force his enemy to attack. 
Maneuver takes time, especially when 


operating against Robert E. Lee and in 


the terrain of the Eastern Theater, but 
it is far more likely to bring success and 
fewer casualties than aggressive frontal 
attacks. Meade’s orders also required 
him to defend Washington and Balti- 


more, which he accomplished with the | 
maneuver of his army both before and | 


after Gettysburg, where he prepared a 


A.J. Smith (1815-1897). 
Anyone who could whip Nathan Bed- 
ford Forrest, as Smith did at Tupelo, 
deserves a sterling reputation. 


superb defensive position. He was right 
not to attack at Gettysburg, not to at- 
tack at Williamsport, and not to attack 
at Mine Run. It was better to wait for 
other opportunities and return to ma- 
neuver, certainly to be preferred over 
such frontal assaults, as was evident in 
the Overland Campaign, at Petersburg, 
and in the Appomattox Campaign. 

My former graduate student to 


whom I owe credit for finding the re- | 
| ing Sherman to grouse about preferen- 


tained copy of McClernand’s letter to 
Halleck is Corlin R. Ferguson. 


STEVEN NEWTON 


Among underrated Union generals 
I prefer to consider men who compiled 
solid, even exceptional records that 
have gone pretty much unrecognized 
by historians and Civil War buffs. Since 
most of my current research focuses on 
the last year of the war, it is perhaps not 


surprising that my two highest choices | 


fall on men who reached corps com- 
mand only in 1864. 

Andrew Jackson Smith was one 
of perhaps a dozen competent divi- 
sion commanders in the Army of the 
Tennessee. Assistant Secretary of War 
Charles A. Dana wrote in July 1863 that 
“Smith...is intrepid to recklessness, his 
head is clear though rather thick....” 
Not until Smith received an indepen- 
dent command (the “Right Wing” of 


the XVI Corps) for the Red River Cam- 

paign did the man meet his moment. 
Between March 1864-January 1865, 

A.J. Smith’s “gorillas” marched farther 


| than Sherman’s bummers. Smith saved 
| Banks’ army from disaster at Mansfield, 


Louisiana, chased Forrest in Missis- 
sippi, reinforced Rosecrans in Missouri, 
sent a detachment to fight in Arkansas 
arrived to defend Nashville, and then 
took boats don the Mississippi into 
the Gulf to capture Mobile. A profane 
“hard war” advocate, Smith nonethe- 
less displayed a talent for fast march- 


“| ing, tenacious defense, and a knack for 


showing up at just the right time. But, 


= strangely enough, Smith’s independent 


campaigns—at least as a coordinate 
whole—have never been studied. 

My other Federal nominee is Peter 
J. Osterhaus, hands down the best Ger- 


| man commander in the Union army. 
| Unlike Sigel, Schurz, Stahel, or Schim- 


melpfennig, Osterhaus compiled an 
enviable combat record—at Wilson’s 
Creek, Pea Ridge, and Vicksburg. De- 
spite ill-health he entered Georgia as a 
solid division commander. Although 
Charles Dana dismissed him (“On the 
battlefield he lacks energy and concen- 
trativeness [sic]”), Osterhaus shined at 
Resaca and around New Hope Church 
before taking a brief sick leave. He had 
the misfortune to be promoted major 
general while away from the army, caus- 


tial treatment even though he valued 
Osterhaus as a commander. Through 
the latter stages of the Georgia and 
Carolinas campaigns he served with 
distinction as a corps commander. 


WILLIAM PISTON 


Vl skip over three underrated gen- 
erals I have written about at length 
elsewhere: James Longstreet (about 
whom Steve Woodworth and I respect- 
fully disagree); Nathaniel Lyon, killed 
at Wilson’s Creek; and Samuel P. Carter, 
Union naval lieutenant and Southern 
loyalist turned army general and cav- 
alry raider. Focusing on the Trans- 
Mississippi, my current area of research, 
my five, ranked from top to bottom, are 
Thomas C. Hindman; James G. Blunt; 
Samuel R. Curtis; Egbert B. Brown; and 
M. Jeff Thompson. Although not great 
men, they were generally under-valued 
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both during and after the war, never 
achieving among veterans or the public 
quite the reputation their records merit. 

No. 5: The bombastic and self- 
promoting M. Jeff Thompson is at first 
glance over-rated as the “Swamp Fox” 
of Confederate Missouri’s bootheel 
region. But the editors of Thompson’s 
memoirs argue that Thompson skill- 
fully employed rhetoric to attract dis- 
proportionate attention to his modest 
command. A former businessman and 
brigadier general in the Missouri State 
Guard rather than Confederate service, 
Thompson led militiamen and Confed- 
erate troops in Missouri, Arkansas, Ten- 
nessee, and Louisiana. He took charge 
of Jo Shelby’s Confederate cavalry dur- 
ing part of Sterling Price’s 1864 raid, 
and he ended the war commanding a 
Confederate sub-district in Arkansas. 
Few others holding only a militia com- 
mission accomplished as much. 

No. 4: Brigadier General Egbert 
Brown defended Springfield, Missouri, 
against John Marmaduke’s Confeder- 
ate raiders on January 8, 1863. In this 
minor battle Brown, a St. Louis resident 
without significant command or com- 
bat experience, fought with great skill. 
Leading a force composed largely of mi- 
litia and hospital convalescents, Brown 
mounted an aggressive forward defense 
with his cavalry that bought time to 
improve his defenses. He used his cav- 
alry in like manner to protect his weak 
left flank and shifted his central reserve 
back and forth to meet developing cri- 
ses. In short, this amateur proved to be 
a remarkably fine battlefield tactician. 
Few of Brown’s papers survive, which 
may be why he lacks a modern biogra- 
pher. 

No. 3: Brigadier General Samuel R. 
Curtis, a West Pointer, was a colorless 
figure whose accomplishments for the 
Union took place far from the eastern 
spotlight. He drove the Confeder- 
ates out of Missouri in February 1862, 
reaching a point 200 miles from the 
nearest railhead. Although surprised 
by the Confederate attack at Pea Ridge, 
March 7, 1862, he achieved victory on 
the second day. Curtis’s success was 
lauded at the time and afterwards, but 
until Pea Ridge (1992) by William Shea 
and Earl Hess, Curtis never received 
due credit for his immensely chal- 
lenging 500-mile post-battle eastward 


Samuel R. Curtis (1805-1866). 
Graduating from West point in 1831, 
Curtis spent only a year in the army 
before resigning his commission and 
becoming a civil engineer. He served 
under Zachary Taylor in the Mexican- 
American War and served three terms 
in congress prior to the Civil War. 


march across Missouri and Arkansas to 
the Mississippi River. For a portion of 
this Curtis abandoned his supply line 
and lived off the country, a bold move 
made long before Grant’s Vicksburg 
campaign or Sherman’s March to the 
Sea. On July 12, 1862, Curtis reached 
prearranged re-supply at Helena, which 
the Federals had captured earlier. 

No. 2: Kansas physician James Blunt 
owed his brigadier’s star to politics. 
Blunt was egotistical and corrupt, but 
while others procrastinated, the ag- 
gressive Blunt moved, despite acute 
logistical challenges. He suffered de- 
feat at Newtonia, Missouri, September 
20, 1862, and Baxter Springs, Kansas, 
October 6, 1863. But his victories at 


Old Fort Wayne on October 22, 1862, | 
| the other greatest generals of the Civil 


Honey Springs on July 17, 1863, and 
Fort Smith on September 1, 1863, ce- 
mented Union control of the Indian 
Territory and western Arkansas. Blunt 
fought without brilliance at Prairie 
Grove, December 7, 1862, and a second 
engagement at Newtonia, October 28, 
1864. But his raid to capture Van Bu- 
ren, Arkansas, on December 28, 1862, 
was among the most daring Federal 
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operations of its size during the war. 
Blunt left few papers, but Robert Col- 
lins’s 2005 biography chronicles the 
general’s seldom-studied role in the 
Trans-Mississippi. 

No. 1: Arkansas politician Thomas 
C. Hindman is the subject of a 1993 
biography by Dianne Neal and Thomas 
W. Kremm, and figures prominently in 
William Shea’s 2009 work on Prairie 
Grove.' Although not a great battlefield 
commander, Hindman almost single- 
handedly kept Confederate Arkansas 
in the war during the period from the 
disaster at Pea Ridge in March 1862 
until his own disappointment at Prairie 
Grove the following December. He did 
this by such a draconian enforcement 
of conscription laws that he was super- 
seded by Theophilus H. Holmes. No 
glory here, which is probably the reason 
why Hindman’s important impact on 
the war is rarely appreciated. 


STEVEN WOODWORTH 


As was the case when we discussed 
the most overrated generals of the war, 
the first problem that jumps out when 
one starts to think about this subject 
is, “Rated by whom?” I might possibly 
consider a general underrated because 
I’ve come across quite a bit of what I 
consider to be unwarranted criticism 
of him. Someone reading my article 
might not have seen that criticism and 
might on that basis disagree with my 
selections. With that caveat right at the 
outset, I'l proceed then to discuss sev- 
eral generals who I think have been sold 
short in Civil War history, especially 
within the last decade or so. 

The first is Oliver O. Howard. Say- 
ing that a general has been underrated 
is not to say that he ought to be con- 
sidered among the great captains of 
military history. Certainly I would not 
claim that Howard should be placed at 
the same level as Grant, Sherman, or 


War, but I do think he has been under- 
rated and unfairly criticized. He had 
an impeccable record up until his first 
outing as a corps commander. There, at 
Chancellorsville, he was victimized by 
Stonewall Jackson, a dubious distinc- 
tion that Howard shared with a number 
of other Union generals. He was also 
victimized by his commanding gen- 


eral, Joseph Hooker, who contributed 
to Howard’s erroneous deployment by 


sending confusing messages concerning | 
the progress of the battle and what the | 
army was going to do—consistent with | 


Hooker’s own muddled view of the 
situation. On top of that, Hooker made 
Howard a scapegoat for his own blun- 
dering. Howard had another difficult 
outing at Gettysburg, where on July 1, 
1863, he faced an impossible situation 
set up by the decisions of his superiors 
Meade and Reynolds. Thereafter, How- 
ard’s service was once again impeccable, 


and became one of Sherman’s most re- | 


liable subordinates in the war-winning 
campaigns of 1864 and 1865. He de- 
serves a better reputation that history 
has accorded him. 

Braxton Bragg is an obvious next 
choice. Civil War historians have pil- 
loried Bragg to such an extent that his 
real performance could hardly be bad 
enough to keep him off this list. Read- 
ing some accounts of battles in which 
Bragg played a role one would almost 
lead one to wonder, not why Bragg 
was still in command of a Confederate 
army, but why he was still outside of 
an insane asylum. Of course, that view 
is grossly unfair and inaccurate. Even 
Bragg’s enemies within Confederate 
ranks had to admit that he was a first- 
rate organizer and trainer. In fact Bragg 
was also an excellent strategist and a 
no-worse-than-average tactician. His 
weakest area was interpersonal rela- 
tions, but even a genius in that skill, 
Robert E. Lee, had to admit that he 
probably could not get cooperation out 
of the band of misfits and egomaniacs 
Bragg had to work with as subordinate 
generals. It is well past time for a strong 
upward revision of Bragg’s reputation. 

Albert Sidney Johnston has come in 
for some undeserved criticism in recent 
years. Johnston had a lot in common 
with Robert E. Lee—West Point gradu- 
ation in the 1820s, distinguished career 
in the Old Army, service in the crack 
2™ U.S. Cavalry, and defeat at the hands 
of Ulysses Grant. Johnston also shared 
with Lee a maturity of character, steadi- 
ness of judgment, determination in the 
face of risk and adversity, and willing- 
ness to accept responsibility that distin- 
guished the more famous Confederate 
general. Had Lee fallen at Mechanics- 
ville, his record would be one of failure 


Egbert B. Brown (1816-1902). 
A former mayor of Toledo, Brown took | 


to soldiering like a duck to water. 


no less than was Johnston’s. Of course, 
Lee did not fall at Mechanicsville but 
went on to compile a sterling record 
in command of the Army of Norther 
Virginia. Johnston did fall at Shiloh and 
never won a victory in battle. None of 


would have learned from his mistakes. 


STEVEN NEWTON 


Not surprising: very little consensus 
in these lists. “Underrated” means too 
many different things to too many his- 
torians. 

I can agree with Steve Woodworth 


| that there is a case to be made for 
| Braxton Bragg, but still quarrel with 


his depiction of Bragg as a “not worse 
than average tactician.” Compared to 


| whom, I wonder? John Bell Hood at 


Peachtree Creek or George McClellan at 


=| Antietam? That’s a pretty low average. 


As for Oliver O. Howard’s “impeccable” 
performance after Gettysburg, both 
Ambrose Bierce and I would come back 


| to “The Crime at Pickett’s Mill” and 


this is to say that Johnston would have | 


been as great as Lee if he had lived—he 


probably would not have. Nor is it to | 


say that the Confederacy would have 
won the war had Johnston lived—it al- 


| most certainly would not have. Yet can 


even Johnston's harshest modern critics 
suggest that the Confederacy was bet- 
ter off when he fell? Not with justice, I 
would say. Johnston is another general 
who I think deserves a higher reputa- 
tion than most modern Civil War histo- 
rians have accorded him. 


SHARON MACDONALD 


I do not have strong disagree- 
ments with any of the others’ sug- 
gestions. I particularly like the inclu- 
sion of Samuel R. Curtis by William 
Piston, Richard Ewell and Jubal 
Early by Steven Newton, and Braxton 
Bragg by Steven Woodworth. No gen- 
eral could command effectively when 


unity of command was compromised | 


as it was in the Army of Tennessee. As 
regards Albert Sidney Johnson, he really 
remains an unknown.His leadership at 
Shiloh revealed he had a lot to learn, 
but it was his first battle and, of course, 
we will never know whether or not he 
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ask if my friend Steve has not somehow 
confused that particular dithering com- 
mander with someone else. 

Bill Piston tends, I think, to go 
more for obscure than underrated, but 
maybe he has a point (if one that stays 
pretty much west of the Mississippi). 
Samuel Curtis is a good candidate for 
an underrated General, and Thomas 
Hindman is an intriguing one. Hind- 
man’s organizational skills (much the 
same argument Steve Woodworth 
makes regarding Bragg) were first-rate, 
even if his grasp of tactics was a bit un- 
certain. In many ways, looking at his 
career, his background, and his accom- 
plishments, he has always struck me as 
a poor man’s John Breckinridge (and 
now that I think about it, the Kentuck- 
ian might be a good choice in his own 
right). 

I like Sharon McDonald’s choice of 
John McClernand; there is a case to be 
made that his poor reputation has more 
to do with running afoul of Halleck and 
Grant than real incompetence. While 
I do not think he was a genius by any 
means, I harbor strong suspicions that 
if he—not Nathaniel Banks—had been 
in command of the Red River expedi- 
tion the Confederates might well have 
found themselves defending Shreveport 
after all. 

George Meade is perpetually seen 
as underrated, but let’s face it: he was 
at best competent. He had no real feel- 
ing for grand tactics, did not know how 
to use cavalry, and completely failed to 
understand that command of the Army 


15 


of the Potomac had to have a political 
component attached. Perhaps there 
is no better record of Meade’s failure 
to comprehend what was occurring 
around him than the June 3, 1864, letter 
we wrote to his wife about his satisfac- 
tion with the attack at Cold Harbor, 
bragging that he—not Grant—had 
been completely in control of all the at- 
tacks that day. 


WILLIAM PISTON 


I think the most interesting figure 
mentioned by my colleagues is Peter 
Osterhaus. Mary Townsend’s new biog- 
raphy, Yankee Warhorse (University of 
Missouri Press, 2010), finally gives him 
the credit he is due. The only reason 
Osterhaus wasn’t on my list of Trans- 
Mississippi figures is that his foremost 
accomplishments there occurred while 
he was still a colonel. If we were dis- 
cussing under-rated colonels Osterhaus 
might be at the top of my list. He made 
a far more important contribution to 
the Union cause on March 8, 1862, at 
Pea Ridge than Joshua Chamberlain 
made at Gettysburg. Chamberlain 
largely reacted to the battle as it came 
to him and the Union army could have 
survived his defeat. Osterhaus, on the 
other hand, took the initiative at the 
most critical moment of the fight at 
Pea Ridge, launching a “spoiling attack” 
with a tiny force that caused Ben Mc- 
Culloch to redirect his wing of the Con- 
federate Army and miss his planned 
rendezvous with Earl Van Dorn and 
Sterling Price at Elkhorn Tavern. If Os- 
terhaus hadn't bought time for Samuel 
Curtis’s Union army, Van Dorn would 
almost certainly have won the battle de- 
spite all his mistakes and shortcomings 
up to that point. A Union defeat at Pea 
Ridge might have significantly delayed 
operations in the Mississippi River val- 
ley, the only place where the Union was 
winning. 

Since Steve Woodworth and I reach 
different conclusions about James 
Longstreet it is perhaps not surprising 
that we differ on Braxton Bragg as well. 
I cannot agree with him that “It is well 
past time for a strong upward revision 
of Bragg’s reputation.” Delete the word 
“strong, however, and we have much 
common ground. Bragg failed in Ken- 
tucky in 1862 but as armchair gener- 


M. Jeff Thompson (1826-1876) was 
mayor of St. Louis and gave a speech on 
April 3, 1860, at the inauguration of the 
Pony Express. Subsequently he cast his 
lot with the Confederacy. 


Kiper and Timothy Smith trumps Cat- 
ton. 


STEVEN WOODWORTH 


With regard to Steve Newton's 
candidates, I agree wholeheartedly 
about Andrew Jackson Smith. He was 
first-rate and has often been over- 
looked. Excellent choice. So to is Peter 
Osterhaus—a solid, competent corps 
commander who did very good service 
and doesn’t get as much recognition 
as he deserves. I would note that both 
men came up through the Army of the 
Tennessee, where Grant seems to have 
quietly presided over a system that de- 
veloped such outstanding mid-ranking 
officers. 

I’m considerably less enthused with 
his choices of Ewell and Early. They 
both did some good service, though I’m 
perhaps a little less inclined than Steve 
is to write off their failings. After all, 
both of them did end up failing pretty 
badly in 1864. Ewell fell apart at the 
Mule Shoe, and Lee was subsequently 
reluctant to use him. I would say Lee 
was probably a pretty good judge of 
generals. 

In response to Bill Piston’s five 
nominees, I agree with his suggestion 
of Samuel Curtis. Curtis was competent 
and able, though not flashy. I also agree 
with Bill’s assessment of James Blunt, 
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another first-rate Union commander. 

I might, on the other hand, take 
slight exception to Thomas C. Hind- 
man. While I agree that Hindman was 
very good in some ways—notably, as 
Bill points out, in his rigorous applica- 
tion of the conscription law—Id have 
to say that Bill is absolutely right about 
Hindman not being a great battlefield 
commander. Prairie Grove certainly 
doesn’t display the former Helena law- 
yer in a very good light, and neither 
does Shiloh. During the Chickamauga 
Campaign, Hindman disobeyed orders 
and passed up a prime opportunity to 
catch the Union army at a severe dis- 
advantage. He seemed to follow a pat- 
tern of becoming nervous and folding 
when he should have raised the stakes. 
Given Hindman’s consistently dismal 
performance as a combat commander, 
I’m not sure I'd agree that he deserves a 
higher rating from historians. 

I wholeheartedly agree with the 
nomination of John MacArthur as un- 
derrated. He was another of the crop 
of excellent non-professional generals 
Grant developed in the Army of the 
Tennessee. 

John McClernand, on the other 
hand, was not. His misbehavior at Bel- 
mont helped the army lose cohesion 
and become vulnerable to Confederate 
counterattack. He deployed his division 
incorrectly at Shiloh, leading to the rap- 
id collapse of Union position along the 
Hamburg-Purdy Road. He disobeyed 
orders during the movement down the 
west bank of the Mississippi, further 
endangering the army. For reasons best 


| known to himself, he failed to bring 


his corps into action at Champion Hill, 
and his mishandling of the May 22 
assault at Vicksburg, and subsequent 
demand for support, did nothing but 
lengthen the Union casualty list. Finally, 
modern historians might feel they have 
the luxury of considering McClernand’s 
battlefield performances apart from his 
constant political scheming, but Grant 
did not. I’m afraid the recent efforts 
to rehabilitate McClernand have made 
him overrated, rather than underrated. 


SHARON MACDONALD 


Steven Newton and I are not go- 
ing to reach a consensus on Meade. I 
believe that Meade was far more than 


competent and that he had a sound 
grasp of grand tactics, which, however, 
required the full cooperation of Corps 
Commanders. He understood that 
maneuver was necessary to position an 
army to achieve the best chance for vic- 
tory at the least cost in casualties—thus 
his aversion to frontal assaults. The 
attack at Cold Harbor was not anyone’s 
finest hour, not Grant’s, not Meade’s, 
not that of the Corps Command- 
ers. I do not read Meade’s statement 
to his wife in his June 3, 1864 letter as 
bragging, rather as a statement of fact 
preceding an expression of discontent 
with Grant: “The Lieutenant General 
honoring the field with his presence 
only about one hour in the middle of 
the day.” I think Meade’s remarks to his 
wife in his letter of June 5 are more tell- 
ing: 


I feel a satisfaction in knowing that | 


my record is clear, and that the results 
of this campaign are the clearest indica- 
tions I could wish of my sound judg- 
ment, both at Williamsport and Mine 
Run. In every instance that we have 


attacked the enemy in an entrenched | 


position we have failed, except in the 
case of Hancock’s attack at Spotsylva- 
nia, which was a surprise discreditable 
to the enemy. So, likewise, whenever 
the enemy has attacked us in position, 
he has been repulsed. I think Grant has 
had his eyes opened, and is willing to 
admit now that Virginia and Lee’s army 
is not Tennessee and Bragg’s army. 

It was by maneuver that the Army 
of the Potomac would move to and 
around Petersburg and to Appomattox. 

As for McClernand, at Belmont he 
should have enforced discipline when 
Union troops overran the enemy camp, 
but he could not resist the opportunity 
to give a speech. During the fighting, 
however, he did a more than credible 
job, with Grant reporting, “General 
McClelland was in the midst of danger 
throughout the engagement and dis- 
played both coolness and judgement.” 

Sherman and McClernand each 
criticized one another in the years fol- 
lowing Shiloh, but during the battle 
they worked well together cooperat- 


ing to maintain the Union line on the | 


right, and after the battle Sherman 
reported, “General McClernand and 
myself [were] acting in perfect concert 
and struggling to maintain this line.” 


| Clernand carried out his orders. 


John McArthur (1826-1906) immi- 
grated to America from Scotland in 
1849 and settled in Chicago. His prewar 
association with the Chicago Highland 
Guards” militia company led to his 
commission as colonel of the 12th II- 
linois infantry in May 1861. 


When attacked that morning, it was the 


| haphazard arrangement of the Union 


camps that inhibited the formation of | 
a connected line of battle for Union 
troops. McClernand alone, more than 
a week before the battle, voiced concern 
to Grant about the arrangement of the 
camps, but Grant did not act to correct 
It. 

On May 22, 1863 at Vicksburg Mc- 
Of 
the three corps commanders, Sherman, 
McPherson, and McClernand, only 
McClernand’s troops achieved success. 
They gained the Confederate works, 
held partial possession of two forts, and 
planted a flag, but Grant apparently 
did not believe McClernand’s reports 
and did not respond to his requests for 
support. A concentration of troops 
on McClernand’s position might have 
achieved a break though, but without 
support the efforts were wasted. 


STEVEN NEWTON 


It is worth a wry smile to find Steve 
Woodworth objecting to the “failings” 
of Richard Ewell and Jubal Early as be- 
ing severe enough to keep them off the 
list as he attempts to make the case for 
including Braxton Bragg. Steve’s stan- 


dard for Bragg allows him to overlook 
his poor tactics at Stone’s River, being 
outmaneuvered at Tullahoma, and 
many errors during the Chickamauga- 
Chattanooga campaign as somehow 
immaterial. ; 

Yet Steve would omit Ewell primar- 
ily due to his failure at the Mule Shoe 
(J will spot him Harris’s Farm as well), 
which was a disaster that occurred pri- 
marily because Lee ordered the artillery 
out of the salient. Funny how that part 
doesn’t figure into the mix here. Nor 


| does the fact that without Ewell’s per- 
* formance in the Wilderness and during 
=| Upton’s attack on May 10, 1864, there 
=. would not have been a need for the 


Mule Shoe action—because the Army 
of Northern Virginia would already 
have been defeated. 

This brings up a critical point: few 
of our underrated generals are likely to 
have been the same folks who belong in 
anybody’s “ten best” list, because Civil 
War soldiers, buffs, and historians have 
been pretty good about separating the 
wheat from the chaff. 


WILLIAM PISTON 


It goes without saying that our lists 
and our discussion reveal as much 
about us as historians as it does about 
the figures under considerations. Our 
subjects fall into two categories, those 
that are quite well known (Bragg, 
Johnston, Ewell, Early, Meade, and 
Howard) and those that are not well 
known (Curtis, Blunt, Hindman, 
Brown, Thompson, Smith, Osterhaus, 
and Foster), with McClernand, perhaps, 
standing between them. I think the 
famous ones on our lists are the hard- 
est to assess. For despite historians’ at- 
tempt at objectivity, each of the famous 
generals stand under a shadow that 
hinders our analysis. For Meade and 
Howard it is the shadow of Gettysburg, 
and in Meade’s case the later shadow 
of U.S. Grant as well. Ewell and Early 
remain under the shadow of Robert E. 
Lee, even when we analyze their inde- 
pendent or semi-independent actions. 
For Johnston it is the shadow of death. 
How can we assess someone who held 
such an important position but depart- 
ed so early in the war? Bragg’s shadow 
is largely, but by no means entirely, of 
his own making.(continued on page 41) 
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WAS THE CIVIL WAR MODERN? 


U.S. Military 


Aerial view of 
the modern U.S. 
Military Academy 
looking north. 


The Rifle-Musket, West Pointers, 


and Tactical Indecision 
mm Wayne Wei-siang Hsieh 


The question of the rifle-musket’s | 


influence on the American Civil War 
encapsulates within itself a larger 
set of related questions about the 
conflict’s larger significance: did the 
Civil War anticipate in a profound 
way “modern” warfare, if we define 
modern as industrialized warfare 
heavily influenced by technology and 
the large-scale mobilization of entire 
populations, with the grinding trench 


warfare of World War One as the first 
indisputably “modern” war; what role 
did technology play in the war’s course 
and outcome, and more specifically, did 
the increased effective range of the rifle- 
musket versus smoothbore infantry 
arms make Civil War battles particularly 
indecisive, because the combination 
of the rifle-musket and infantry 
fighting behind fieldworks made direct 
offensive action all but impossible? The 
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supposed indecisiveness of Civil War 
battles, with the complete destruction 
of the defeated army a rare event, has 
important consequences, because 
this indecisiveness helped extend the 
war’s length and duration, with all the 
important implications that came from 
the war’s increasing destructiveness— 
emancipation, the arming of African- 
Americans by the Union government, 
and a massive expansion of Federal 


power unprecedented in the history of 
the republic. 

The last question of the war’s 
grinding length has the most wide- 
ranging historical significance, 


going beyond the war’s purely | 


military significance. It represents 
an intersection between the sphere 
of military operations and the larger 
political and social effects of the war, 
in areas as diverse as constitutional 
law, race relations, and the long-term 
economic development of the United 
States. Some of the historical factors 
that led to the war’s length and staying 
power clearly relate to non-military 
factors—the mass mobilization of both 
Union and Confederate populations in 
terms of both material and ideological 
resources, with a powerful form of 
nationalism created in both sections 
as the war ground on; the Confederate 
desire to preserve slavery, and failing 
that, at least maintain the dominance of 
whites in the Confederacy’s social order; 
and various peculiar and particular 
factors related to the actions of 
important individuals, such as Abraham 
Lincoln, Robert E. Lee, and other 
historical figures. Nevertheless, military 
affairs have a logic of their own, rooted 
in the peculiar nature of war with its 
large scale violence and widespread 


killing. However, if the military reasons | 


behind the war’s long duration do not 
lie in the technological advances of 
the rifle-musket, then more human 
factors would have played a larger role 
in the indecisiveness of set-piece battles 
during the war. 

In fact, the institutional origins 
of both the Union and Confederate 
armies, rooted in past history (i.e. the 
antebellum U.S. Army, an institution 
dominated by the United States Military 
Academy at West Point), as opposed to 
forward-looking technological change, 
drove much of the war’s indecisiveness. 
In conjunction with the raw and 
disorganized states of both sections’ 
early military establishments, which 
especially hindered the effectiveness 
of offensive military action, this 
legacy created two armies with similar 
strengths and weaknesses, and similar 
rates of learning. Both armies would 
learn well enough the rough business 
of war, but they would learn at 
equivalent rates, and this equilibrium of 
competence helped produce conditions 


conducive to military stalemate, until 
Federal superiority in material resources 
managed by capable generals finally 
brought the war to a close. 

No historian disputes the improved 
technical specifications of the rifle- 
musket. Gunsmiths had known since 
the middle of the sixteenth century 
that adding spiral grooves (“rifling”) to 
the interior of a barrel imparted spin 
to a ball, thus stabilizing it in flight 
and increasing its effective range, but 
early rifles suffered from a low rate-of- 
fire due to the need to secure a tight fit 
between the ball and the barrel. Rifles 
thus became the arm of only specialized 
troops such as skirmishers and light 
infantry, whose need for accurate aimed 
fire over-rode the weapon's high cost 
and slower rate of fire. During the 1830s 
and 40s, French military professionals 
experimented with various technical 
solutions to this problem, culminating 
in the invention of the minié ball by 
Capt. Claude Etienne Minié. The 
minié ball used a conical bullet with 
a hollowed-out base that expanded 
when a soldier ignited the cartridge’s 
powder. The expansion allowed the 
minié ball to grip the interior rifling of 
the barrel for spin-stabilization in flight. 
However, because a soldier dropped 
the bullet in its unexpanded state down 
the barrel, the new rifle-musket had 
the same ease of loading and rate of 
fire as a smoothbore. American Army 
officers studied the new system, and 
after making some of their own minor 
modifications, issued the Model 1855 


Minie ball. 
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Springfield rifle-musket in 1855. ! 

The dominant historical 
interpretation of the war since Arthur 
Wagner’s important late-nineteenth 
century textbook Organization and 
Tactics has emphasized the primacy of 
the rifle-musket and entrenchments. 
However, the two most important early 
historians who saw in the rifle-musket 
and fieldworks a revolution in the 
history of western warfare were not even 
Americans. These two British soldier- 
scholars, B. H. Liddell Hart and J. F.C. 
Fuller, sought in the American conflict 
lessons for the peculiar problems of 
the twentieth century, such as tactical 
stalemate on the Western Front during 
World War One, the importance of 
attacking entire societies in modern 
“Total War,’ and the larger implications 
of technological change in warfare. 
Both gave birth to and anticipated most 
of the major intellectual themes of what 
we might call the modernization school 
of Civil War military history. Liddell 
Hart declared in his famous biography 
of William Tecumseh Sherman that 
“there are vital lessons to be learnt from 
this man, his character and career, his 
struggle with his environment and his 
ascendancy over it—keys to the modern 
world and to modern war. And, if those 
keys had not lain so long neglected in 
the dusty lumber-room of history, the 
problem of the world war might have 
been better understood, and a worn 
world have suffered less from a peace 
which passeth understanding.” In 1929, 
Fuller wrote that the Civil War “is still so 
wonderfully modern, so close to us and 
of our day, that I believe much can be 
learnt from its history, its generalship, 
and its results.” ? 

Both also committed themselves to 
the primacy of the entrenched defensive 
during the Civil War. Liddell Hart 
cited the rifle-musket as making frontal 
attacks “an almost hopeless venture,” 
while Fuller declared at one point that 
“in 1861-5 the rifle bullet was the lord 
of the battlefield as was the machine- 
gun bullet in 1914-18.”? Both also 
saw in the Civil War the widespread 
mobilization of and attack on a nation’s 
material and psychological resources 
that marked twentieth-century total 
war. Liddell Hart praised Sherman 
not only for finding a mobile solution 
to the indecisive tactical stalemate 
created by entrenchments and the 
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rifle-musket, but also for recognizing 
during his campaigns in Georgia and 
South Carolina “the essential influence 
of economic and psychological factors 
upon the course of such a [modern] 
war.’ Fuller emphasized the Civil War's 
relationship to the Industrial Revolution, 
calling it a “war born of steam-power, 
which changed not only the historical 
structure of nations, but the traditional 
structure of armies. To-day we are faced 
by many similar changes ; for it may be 
said without fear of contradiction that 
we are now living in the throes of the 
second industrial revolution, a most 
powerful sequel which is daily adding 
to the might of coal and steam the 
might of oil and electricity.”* In both 
these soldier-scholars’ view, the rifle- 
musket thus helped usher in a new era 
of warfare marked by fully mobilized 
populations using industrialized forms 
of war. 

Allan Nevins and Bruce Catton, 
two important American historians 
of the post-World War II period, 
followed similar themes. Two of 
Nevins’ subtitles in his multi-volume 
history are especially revealing, “The 
Improvised War, 1861-1862,” and 
“The Organized War, 1863-1864.” For 
Nevins, “the most farreaching change 
in the United States was organizational. 
Improvisation of troops, naval forces, 
munitions, quartermasters’ services, 
chains of command, and modes of 
attack necessarily gave way to plan and 
system; the old individualism yielded 
in a hundred ways to disciplined 
association.... A modern American 
was being born.” In an essay on Grant 
and Lee, Catton described Grant as 
“the modern man emerging; beyond 
him, ready to come on the stage, was 
the great age of steel and machinery 
... Lee might have ridden down 
from the old age of chivalry, lance in 
hand, silken banner fluttering over 
his head. Each man was the perfect 
champion of his cause, drawing both 
his strengths and his weaknesses from 
the people he led.” Drew Faust, in her 


recent and influential study of Civil | 


War death, reveals a similar modernist 
perspective, when she argued that the 
war “introduced a level of carnage that 
foreshadowed the wars of the century 
to come. Even as individuals and their 
fates assumed new significance, so those 
individuals threatened to disappear into 


J.EC. Fuller’s declaration that 
“in 1861-65 the rifle bullet was 
the lord of the battlefield as 


was the machine-gun bullet 

in 1914-18,” is under attack 
by scholars such as Brent 
Nosworthy and Earl Hess. 


the bureaucracy and mass slaughter of 
modern warfare.” * 

This modernist school tends to 
overstate the seismic nature of the 
American experience, and claims that 
the American Civil War ushered in a 
new era of unprecedented carnage; this 
claim loses credibility in light of the 
contemporaneous Taiping Rebellion in 
China (1850-1864) where 10-20 million 
Chinese perished, never mind the 
blood expended in Europe during the 
Napoleonic Wars. 

The lasting power of Liddell 
Hart’s and Fuller’s transnational 
interpretation of the Civil War has 
also found expression in a volume of 
essays aptly titled On the Road to Total 
War: The American Civil War and the 
German Wars of Unification, 1861-1871, 
published in 1997. For the volume’s 


| editors, during the mid-nineteenth 


century, “in France, Germany, and North 
America, mass societies, in which public 
opinion and the general participation 


importance, stood at the threshold of a 
new phase of industrialization. Under 
these circumstances, large-scale warfare 
in the western world took on a new 
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quality: industrialized people’s war.” 
The editors hoped to look for the seeds 
of unlimited twentieth-century total 
war in both the Franco-Prussian and 
American Civil Wars. Another textbook 
treatment of the war uses the title, The 
American Civil War: The Emergence of 
Total Warfare. The authors of its preface, 
Robert A. Doughty and Ira D. Gruber, 
the former the chair of the Department 
of History at the United States Military 
Academy and the latter one of American 
academe’s most distinguished military 
historians, argue that “the Civil War 
was one of the most significant events 
in the emergence of total warfare in the 
Western world, going even beyond the 
destructive efforts of Europeans during 
the wars of the French Revolution and 
Napoleon. Even Mark E. Neely, Jr., 
perhaps the most insistent critic of the 
idea that the Civil War was a total war, 
remains committed to the related idea 
that the Civil War was at base a war 
of attrition and that the rifle-musket 
made frontal assaults doomed and 
battles inherently indecisive. As late as 
2003, Mark Grimsley surveyed college 
textbooks and found that the rifle- 
musket consensus seemed to still reign 
supreme in college textbooks. ° 

It is especially revealing that 
Herman Hattaway and Archer Jones, 
in what is still the standard one- 
volume general military history of 
the war, explicitly compare the quality 
of military leadership during the 
American Civil War with western front 
commanders during the First World 
War. Like Fuller and Liddell Hart, they 
believed that the Civil War presaged 
both the primary dilemma of World 
War One—the difficulty of obtaining 
a decisive offensive action in tactical 
circumstances that markedly favored 
defensive warfare—and solutions to 
such problems. Such solutions involved 
avoiding direct assaults on prepared 
military positions in favor of indirect 
approaches that struck at the material 
basis of a nation’s war-making ability. 
Hattaway and Jones thus emphasized 
the importance of a “strategy of 
raids” in the service of a “strategy of 


| exhaustion,” epitomized by Sherman's 
of the citizens had gained political | 


March to the Sea in late 1864. The 
late Russell Weigley, perhaps the most 
influential historian of American arms 
of his generation, echoed Hattaway 
and Jones when he declared that the 


increased lethality of the rifle-musket 
“made the climactic, decisive Austerlitz 
battle almost impossible,” and he also 
subscribed to the notion that the Civil 
War anticipated the World Wars of the 
twentieth century.’ 

A recent wave of revisionist 
scholarship led by another British 
historian, Paddy Griffith challenged 
in the late 1980s this long-standing 
consensus in Civil War military history 
that the combination of rifle-muskets 
and hasty entrenchments dramatically 
increased the power of soldiers fighting 
on the tactical defensive. Griffith 
argued that most Civil War troops 
withheld their fire until attacking troops 
approached within 125 yards or less 
due to a combination of terrain features 
and tactical preference, which made 
the 500-yard effective range of the new 
infantry arms (roughly five times that 
of smoothbore muskets) essentially 
irrelevant. Griffith used range figures 
from a thin database of sources, but 
more thorough examinations by other 
historians have supported his basic 
conclusions. Scholars have frequently 
assigned a precision to these figures 
that ignores the inherent problems of 
relying on range figures originating 
from circumstances of extreme stress. 
Nevertheless, Paddy Griffith’s original 
emphasis on issues of morale, cohesion, 
and training, as opposed to the technical 
capabilities of the rifle-musket, has 
inspired something of a school of 
revisionist scholars on this issue, which 
includes myself, Mark Grimsley, Andrew 
Haughton (another British scholar), 
Brent Nosworthy, and most recently, 
Ear] Hess, who has written a full-fledged 
study of the topic with the provocative 
title, The Rifle Musket in Civil War 
Combat: Reality and Myth.* 

Griffith deserves an immense 
amount of credit for raising an early 
challenge to the tactical elements of 
the modernization school of Civil War 
military history, and his label of the 
Civil War as the last Napoleonic war is 
in fact more precise and plausible than 
the frustratingly diffuse conception 


of modernity used by his opponents. | 
However, Hess’ recent work on the rifle | 
musket deals the most serious body | 


blows to the thesis that it decisively 


changed Civil War combat. Hess points | 


out that that even in those cases when 
Civil War soldiers had clear fields of fire 


Basil Liddell Hart saw the 
Civil War as ushering in a new 
era of total war, a view now 
increasingly challenged. 


| where the extended theoretical range of 
a rifle-musket might have some effect— 
a relatively uncommon occurrence due 


to the heavy ground cover and terrain | 


undulations of most battlefields, only 
further exacerbated by heavy clouds 
of smoke—the actual killing zone of a 
rifle-musket sighted for 300 yards was 
185 out of 300 yards. Because of the 
minié bullet’s parabolic trajectory, the 
bullet would only fly close enough to the 
ground to harm the average man for the 
first 75 and last 110 yards of its flight. 
Furthermore, most Civil War soldiers 
did not receive the crucial training in 
the judgment of distances necessary to 
ensure that they sighted a rifle-musket 
correctly. ° 

The rifle-musket’s increased 
range did become much more useful 
during the later years of the war, with 


Overland, and Petersburg campaigns, 
especially in the context of trench 
warfare, where picked marksmen 
| harassed each others lines in close 
proximity. However, Hess makes it 
clear that “good skirmishing was never 
a substitute for good fighting by the 
| battle line,” and that until the end of 
the war, skirmishing would remain 
a subordinate and secondary task. 


Furthermore, Hess, who is also the 
leading authority on Civil War field 
fortifications, has argued that sustained 
contact between Civil War field armies 
led to the rise of entrenchments, 
rather than the increased range of 
rifle-muskets over smoothbores. He 
points out that in earlier battles such 
as Fredericksburg and Gettysburg, 
“armies often fought battles with little 
use of field defenses, only to see one or 
both sides dig in immediately after the 
fighting ended and while the opponents 
remained within striking distance of 
each other.” Sustained contact between 
armies led soldiers to seek every form 
of protection they could acquire, 
including sophisticated fieldworks, 
and this situation prevailed in Virginia 
until the fall of Petersburg on April 2, 
1865. In the western theater, however, 
once Atlanta fell on September 2, 1864, 
“operations in the West reverted to more 
mobile campaigning and a reversion 
to the sporadic use of field defenses 
witnessed before 1864 by the fall of that 
year.” !° 

However, if the rifle-musket 
combined with fieldworks do not merit 
blame for the prolonged length and 
“indecisiveness” of Civil War battles, 
what factors do explain the war’s long 
length and consequent destructiveness? 
First off, one must realize, as do military 
professionals, that when we speak of 
decisive battles, we generally speak 
of decisive offensive action. Even a 
crushing defensive victory such as 
Fredericksburg does not by itself 
translate into a decisive decision, where 
the defeated army loses all organization 
in a crucial military theater, leading in 
turn to political defeat for the militarily 
vanquished. Offensive action by its 
very nature demands more of a military 
organization in terms of training, 
morale, and competence, and on a 


| Civil War battlefield, it also required 
the increased use of skirmishing and | 


sharpshooting during the Atlanta, | 


coordination among large units to 
exploit local tactical opportunities—a 
significant challenge in and of itself. In 
terms of numbers of personnel, while 
the Federals usually had a numerical 
advantage, the Confederates usually 
could muster an army of sufficient size 
at any given major battle to prevent an 
overwhelming inferiority in numbers, 
and Confederate armies also frequently 
benefited from the advantage of fighting 
on the defensive in their own territory. 
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Furthermore, institutional 
similarities in both contending 
armies created a relative equilibrium 
of competence that made decisive 
battlefield action all the more difficult. 
Early wartime rhetoric in both sections 
notwithstanding, the raw material of 
both armies did not differ in significant 
ways in terms of raw courage and 
dedication to the cause. American | 
reliance on an extremely small 
antebellum regular army, a little over 
16,000 officers and men in 1860, made 
military expertise extremely scarce at 
the beginning of the Civil War, and while 
both armies learned the business of war 
through hard experience, they learned 
at roughly equivalent rates, which | 
helped hinder either side from gaining a 
marked advantage in competence. Both | 
armies built their forces in accordance 
with a common institutional model— 
the antebellum old army, dominated | 
professionally by graduates of the 
United States Military Academy at West 
Point—and drew their leaders from 
the same source. Individual command 
decisions and circumstances could and 
did have profound battlefield effects, 
but organizational similarities made 
the dream of a decisive battlefield 
victory modeled on Napoleon’s 
achievement at Austerlitz extremely 
difficult to obtain. In the end, Federal 
superiority in material combined with 
sufficient political staying power and 
generals capable of properly using that 
superiority would produce a Federal 
victory after four long years of war. 

Even the most cursory student of 
Civil War history has a sense of the 
predominance of West Point graduates 
in the high-command echelons for both 
the Union and Confederate armies. 
West Point in the antebellum period 
dominated the small and professional 
regular army that manned coastal 
garrisons and frontier forts that watched 
over the tense, and frequently violent, 
Indian frontier. In 1860, about seventy- 
five percent of the commissioned 
officers in this force, called the “old 
army” by both contemporaries 
and historians, held diplomas and 
commissions obtained through the 
United States Military Academy at West 
Point, which served as the institution's | 
primary bastion of professional training | 
and learning. Indeed, when the regular | 
army in the mid-1850s adopted the rifle- 


ae 


musket and William J. Hardee’s adapted | 
translation of a French light infantry | 


manual as the army’s new tactical 


manual, which became the foundation | 


for Civil War infantry tactics, they used 
the Corps of Cadets as a test unit for 
tactical trials." 

The military system old army 
men carried with them into the Civil 
War rested on the foundation of a 
reasonably well-trained but small 
regular army led mostly by West 
Point-trained professionals, which 
would concentrate in times of openly 
declared war to form the core of a field 
army that would face a nation-state 
opponent, but in “peacetime” would 
serve as a constabulary force on the 
frontier. In this army, a small group of 
West Point-trained officers used scarce 
but sufficient resources to maintain a 
reservoir of professional knowledge 
that would allow the United States to 
replicate the successes of the Mexican 
War against a similar-sized opponent. 
This system had served the United 
States well during the late conflict over 
California and the Texas boundary, 
and it compared favorably with the 
disastrous course of American arms at 
the beginning of the War of 1812. In 
light of plausible potential opponents 
for the United States in the western 
hemisphere—either a middling regional 
power such as Mexico, or a European 
expeditionary force limited by the 
challenges of oceanic resupply—this 
system had many virtues, but it proved 


profoundly problematic for the raising, | 


training, and leading of the massive 
citizen-soldier armies of the Civil War.” 

For all the old army’s faults, 
the scarcity of professional military 
expertise in pre-Civil War America 
made West Pointers the only plausible 
source of the professional competence 
both sections needed to wage the war. 
An ingrained Anglo-American fear of 
standing armies as a potential threat to 
republican liberty, combined with the 


| gradual and continuing deterioration 
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Model 1861 
percussion rifle- 
musket. A longer 

range, but was 
it utilized in 
practice? 


of the militia system, had created 
circumstances that catapulted old army 
veterans to positions of extraordinary 
importance at the beginning of 
the Civil War—circumstances 
created ironically enough by their 
countrymen’s own indifference towards 
the antebellum military establishment. 
The same social values that helped 
allow Ulysses S. Grant, an officer with 
a creditable combat record from the 
Mexican War, to sink into interwar 
obscurity created the conditions by 
which he became indispensable in 1861, 
when Richard Yates, the governor of 
Illinois, asked Grant to help organize 
the state’s volunteers. In Grant’s own 
words, “my old army experience I found 
indeed of very great service. I was no 
clerk, nor had I any capacity to become 
one.... But I had been quartermaster, 
commissary and adjutant in the field. 
The army forms were familiar to me and 
I could direct how they should be made 
out.” Grant coordinated the mustering 
of ten regiments of volunteers, and this 
position helped lead him to his first 
colonelcy, when one elected regimental 
commander proved unsuitable for 
command. Grant “found it very hard 
work for a few days to bring all the men 
into anything like subordination; but 
the great majority favored discipline, 
and by the application of a little regular 
army punishment all were reduced to as 
good discipline as one could ask.” 
Grant's early experience highlighted 
the important advantages old army 
veterans possessed in terms of military 
knowledge and competence. For the 
most part, only they possessed those 
indispensable administrative and 
tactical skills necessary for the creation, 
training, and fighting of Civil War 
armies. Many of these skills involved 
the most basic forms of military 
expertise, and regular army men found 
their own experience wanting when 
it came to the particular challenges 
of leading formations and armies 
numbering in the tens of thousands. 


Nevertheless, the vast citizen-soldier 
armies of the Civil War rested on the 
foundations of small regimental and 
company-sized units. West Pointers like 
Grant possessed the ability to manage 
such formations immediately, and this 
helped entrench them in positions of 
higher rank at the beginning of the 
war, which would help ensure old army 
dominance of general officer positions 
throughout the sectional conflict. 

Due to the logistical challenges of 
constabulary duties on the frontier, the 
Old Army had developed a sophisticated 
administrative machinery to supply 
and manage countless company sized 
posts serviced by primitive roads. 
They created impressive bureaucratic 
methods, involving regularized 
administrative processes, standardized 
forms, and clearly defined lines of 
bureaucratic authority. Grant pointed 
to the usefulness of his own pre-Civil 
War service as a quartermaster when he 
talked of his early Civil War career, and 
the historian Mark Wilson has called 


the army’s Quartermaster Bureau “the 


best qualified organization in America 


to handle complex procurement and | 


logistical problems.” For these reasons, 
the Bureau continued to have wide- 
ranging authority with regards to 
questions of procurement, supply, 
and mobilization during the Civil 
War, while in the Confederacy, old 


army men initially headed the crucial 
Quartermaster and Ordnance bureaus, 
including the well-known and regarded 
Josiah Gorgas. 

While Civil War armies benefited 
from the administrative strength of 
the antebellum old army, and the 
inherent scalability of its bureaucratic 
systems, the newly raised sectional 
armies of both sections struggled 
with unprecedented command-and- 
control challenges associated with 
the large size of Civil War formations. 
For example, Winfield Scott had 
conquered Mexico City with an army 
numbering around 11,000 men; in 
contrast, Irwin McDowell’s force at 
First Bull Run—a smallish field army 
by Civil War standards—numbered 
by itself 30,000 men. In 1861, the only 
serving officer with real experience 
commanding a field army was Scott 
himself, who by this point was too old 
for the task. Even Lee, a relatively older 
officer with a splendid Mexican War 
record, had served as a talented scout 
and staff officer during the Mexican 
War, as opposed to commanding 
large formations. Problems with the 
coordination of offensive actions by 
large units—i.e. ensuring that division 
and corps sized elements would act 
in concert with one another—would 


bedevil even the more experienced field | 


armies of 1863 and later. 


Log and earth breastworks at Spotsylvania, 1864. 
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The problems Civil War armies 
had in organizing coordinated offensive 
action became especially pronounced 
later in the war, when sustained contact 
between field armies led to the rapid 
spread of increasingly sophisticated 
entrenchments. Nevertheless, even 
strongly entrenched infantry could be 
overcome by properly planned and 
executed assaults, particularly at a local 
level. At Spotsylvania, Emory Upton 
with an over-strength brigade achieved 
such a local success through careful 
planning and preparation. He carefully 
chose a invulnerable Confederate 
salient where he could mass his forces 
in concealment, gave clear orders to 
his regimental commanders regarding 
their objectives, and he took provisions 
to ensure that the assault force did not 
lose crucial offensive momentum by 
prematurely discharging their weapons. 
Upton scored a local success at Doles’ 
Salient on May 10, 1864, but the battle 
became strategically barren due to the 
failure of higher command echelons 
to support his attack properly. Similar 
problems on a larger scale would occur 
two days later, when the Second Corps 
assault on the Mule Show scored local 
successes that went unexploited due 
in part to problems with higher unit 
coordination. In contrast, the fiasco at 
the Crater during the siege of Petersburg 
suffered from failures at both the army 
level and at the local tactical level of the 
initial assault. The rifle-musket, even in 
the case of entrenched infantry, did not 
make defensive positions automatically 
vulnerable; far more depended on the 
morale and competence of both the 
attacking and defending forces. The 
Federal triumph at Missionary Ridge, 
where a helter-skelter uncoordinated 
assault by Union troops against 
demoralized and poorly led Confederate 
troops, in the same year that supposedly 
vindicated the triumph of the 
entrenched defensive at Gettysburg and 
Mine Run, showed that human factors 
remained far more significant than the 
technical qualities of the infantry arms 
used by two contending armies. While 
West Pointers could give both armies a 
basic military machinery that had been 
tested before the Civil War, they could 
not give either section any institutional 
expertise in the coordination of large 
armies, especially with regards to 
offensive action. 
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In addition to institutional 
strengths and weakness, the old army 
also bequeathed to both sections 
important conceptions of military 
restraint grounded in the shared 
notion that honorable warfare 
required two disciplined armies 
fighting in uniform and subject 
to military discipline. Old army 
men had ample experience with 
irregular warfare on the frontier 
and during the Mexican War, 
but they heaped scorn on such 
methods of fighting and remained 
wedded to a European model of 
nation-state warfare. When Edward 
Porter Alexander at the end of the 
war broached to Lee the possibility 
of dispersing the Army of Northern 
Virginia, to go guerilla in effect, his 
chief frostily replied, “The men would 
have no rations & they would be 
under no discipline. They are already 
demoralized by four years of war. They 
would have to plunder & rob to procure 
subsistence. The country would be 
full of lawless bands in every part, & 
a state of society would ensue from 
which it would take the country years 
to recover... . while you young men 
might afford to go to bushwhacking, 
the whole proper & dignified course 
for me would be to surrender myself & 
take the consequences of my actions.” 
Alexander, himself an old army veteran, 
meekly accepted the rebuke, and Lee 
surrendered his army to Grant at 
Appomattox Court House. 

The common institutional origins 
of both contending armies helped 
prolong the bloodletting, because it 
made both armies fight mirror images 
of each other that learned at roughly 
equivalent rates. However, that same 
common origin helped bring the war 
to a reasonably orderly close, especially 
in the case of Lee’s Army of Northern 
Virginia. The Confederacy’s most 
important military figure, and its most 
potent symbol of nationhood, decided 
that if he could not fight the way the 
old army had taught him wars should 
be fought—by uniformed armies 
regulated by a disciplined chain of 
command—then he would not fight at 
all. The Civil War thus did not serve 
as some trial run for the “total wars” of 
the twentieth century, with their ever 
increasing level of industrialized blood- 
letting, but instead revealed how a 


ee 


Ulysses S. Grant’s familiarity 
with Old Army forms and 
procedures epitomizes why 
West Point-trained officers 
filled many senior slots at the 
beginning of the war. 


| shared institutional legacy could both 
| exacerbate and ameliorate military 


conflict at the same time. In that sense, 
for both sections, the old army served 
both in war and in peace. 
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THE GREAT 
ESCAPE 


By Joseph Wheelan 


Fall 1863 

Captured in the burning woods 
at Chickamauga, the Yankee prisoners 
had endured a grinding train journey 
through Atlanta, Columbia, and Raleigh, 
only to be met at the Richmond depot 


by a hissing, taunting crowd. It did not | 


bode well. ' 

Rebel guards then marched the 
column of grimy men in blue — some 
bandaged, others limping — into the 
Shockoe Bottom commercial district 
that paralleled the Kanawha Canal and 
the James River. 

Before long, the captives 


approached what appeared to be just 
another brick tobacco warehouse — 
except for the Confederate sentries who 
patrolled the grounds and watched the 
windows with cocked muskets. The 
Yankees knew it was their new home 
when they saw the sign: “Libby and Son, 
Ship Chandlers and Grocers.” 

Expropriated in 1862 by the 
Confederacy, Luther Libby’s warehouse 
was the now-infamous Libby Prison. 

In July 1863, the Union- 
Confederate prisoner exchange cartel 
had collapsed, and the Rebel prisons 
became intolerable. In Libby, the 1,100 
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Union officers slept spoon-like on the 
bare floors, shivering without blankets 
as wind and rain blew through the open 
windows. 

Subsisting on shrinking portions 
of cornbread, rancid bacon, and bug- 
infested bean soup, the Yankees had now 


| begun to die in alarming numbers — 


on average, 50 a day in Richmond. ° 
* P Sabet MSE + * 


At Chickamauga on September 19, 
Colonel Thomas E. Rose had led the 
77th Pennsylvania through a hailstorm 
of lead and steel before being taken 


prisoner with much of his regiment. | 


The 33-year-old former Pittsburgh 


schoolteacher had broken his foot 


while attempting to escape, and he now 
limped. * 

Yet from the moment of his arrival 
at Libby, escape was Rose’s enduring 
objective. From the second-floor room 


where he and hundreds of other officers | 


lived, Rose studied the prison grounds, 
and he also explored every nook and 
cranny inside the prison. 


One day, he descended the stairway | 


from the first-floor kitchen to the filthy 
east cellar — the prisoners called it “Rat 
Hell” because river rats swarmed the 
foul room — where the Rebels had set 
up a temporary second kitchen. 


During his minute examination | 


of the cellar, and its pillars and moist, 
earthen walls, Rose unexpectedly 
bumped into someone in the deep 
shadows. The chance meeting with 
Major A.G. Hamilton, a Kentucky 
homebuilder in civilian life, was a 
consequential meeting, for 
Hamilton, too, was seeking a 
way out. “Our acquaintance,’ 
wrote Hamilton, “ripened 
into a mutual friendship 
and we soon had the full 
confidence of each other.” 

Rose observed 
workmen entering a sewer 
on Canal Street, which lay 
between Libby and the 
Kanawha Canal, and an 
embryonic plan suggested 
itself: tunnel to the sewer 
and follow it to its outlet at 
the canal.° 

No Libby prisoner had 
ever attempted anything so 
ambitious. While escapes did 
occur, they were rarely more 
complicated than simply 
walking past the guards 
disguised as a civilian or a 
Rebel soldier. 

With high hopes, Rose 
and Hamilton began a 
tunnel in the east cellar 
— until the Confederates 
dismantled the basement 
kitchen and sealed the cellar 
stairway. ° 

With the east cellar 
closed and the west cellar 
occupied by black Union prisoners, the 
middle cellar, with its carpentry shop 


and jails for rule-breaking captives, 
became their new objective. Reaching 
it was as simple as Rose prying up a 
_ floorboard in the kitchen and sliding 


| down a rope. It looked promising; | 


through an open doorway patrolled by 


two Rebel sentries they could see Cary | 


Street yards away.’ 

A few nights later, Rose made a 
dash for the street. But a sentry spotted 
him and sounded the alarm, and guards 


| chased him back to the basement. He | 
and Hamilton climbed the rope to the | 
kitchen and replaced the floorboard just | 


in time. They concluded that the middle 
cellar was too risky. ° 


+ + + F + + H 


Rose and Hamilton returned to 
their original idea of tunneling from 
| the east cellar. Its inaccessibility was 


a plus; it would permit them to work | 
uninterruptedly. Getting there was the | 
| in reality our labors were barely 


| commenced.” ® 


problem. 
It was probably Hamilton the 


Major A G. Hamilton 


homebuilder who recognized the 
kitchen fireplace’s potential as a 
passageway to the east cellar. Late one 
December night, he and Rose crept 
downstairs to the kitchen to test his 
theory. They cleared a space in the 
fireplace and, with a pocketknife and 
chisel, began chipping away the mortar 
that cemented the firewall bricks. 

Every night between 9 p.m. and 4 
a.m. one of them toiled in the fireplace 
while the other kept watch. They dared 
not show a light or make any noise. 

Over several nights, they carved 
a tiny room inside the firewall, 
careful not to break into the adjacent 
prison hospital. Then, they tunneled 
downward. 

On December 30, eleven days after 
they began, Hamilton broke into the 
east cellar. 

“It seemed as though half the battle 
had been won,” he wrote, “although 


The “S”-shaped 
passageway, however, 
was so narrow that Rose 
became stuck during his 
first transit and nearly 
suffocated. Hamilton 
enlarged the passage. 

napthve= cellars 
southeast corner, Rose 
and Hamilton began 
a new tunnel. Their 
destination — no more 
than 20 feet away, they 
believed — was the large 
sewer that Rose had seen 
workmen enter. With 
the chisel, pocketknife, 
and his bare hands, Rose 
began inching toward it. 

Spe Cal 1 tape y. 
undaunted by the 
claustrophobic, 2-foot- 
diameter burrow, Rose 
was an extraordinarily 
proficient digger. He 
worked for hours on end, 
never panicking when 
reefs of dirt caved in one 
him, filling his nose and 
mouth. 

Rose shoved the 
excavated dirt into a 
wooden spittoon and, 
when it was full, he tugged a clothesline 
fastened to the spittoon’s base and 
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Hamilton dragged it from the tunnel. | 
He hid the dirt under piles of discarded _ 
straw. 

Rose worked in anaerobic bursts, 
catching his breath between furious 
expenditures of energy, while Hamilton 
fanned air with his brimmed hat into 
the tunnel. Periodically, Rose wriggled 
out of the tunnel to fill his lungs with | 
the fetid cellar’s comparatively fresh air. 
They tied a rope to Rose’s foot so that if 
he fainted he could be dragged from the 
tunnel. 

Finally admitting that it was too 
much work for just two men, Rose 
and Hamilton enlisted 13 allies and 
formed them into three five-man 
squads, each squad digging one 
night and resting two. The work 
pace quickened.”° 

But they failed to reach the 
sewer. Canal water flooded the 
first tunnel, nearly drowning 
Rose; the rope tied to his foot 
saved his life. They reached 
the large sewer on their third 
attempt, only to discover it was 
lined with three-inch oak that 
was impervious to their knives 
and improvised saws. Disheartened, 
everyone quit except Rose and 
Hamilton. 

Even Rose conceded that “to 
the unreflecting the scheme seemed 
impracticable as soon as the first burst 


of enthusiasm was over." 


+ * + + + F  F 


In late January 1864, Rose and 
Hamilton began a fourth tunnel at the 
northeastern end of the cellar, where the 
clay was firmer and drier. If successful, _ 
it would have to be nearly three times 
longer than any previous effort, passing 
beneath an open area patrolled by Rebel 
guards to a tall fence more than 50 feet 
away. 

They would then exit the prison 
grounds from a driveway where wagons 
made deliveries to the prison. Rose 
watched the sentries that patrolled | 
adjacent Canal Street for hours until 
he was satisfied that he could slip past | 
them. 

No other captives assisted Rose 
and Hamilton during the long, cold 
nights. The only sounds were the faint 
scuffing of Rose's chisel, the scraping of | 
the cuspidor being dragged from the 
tunnel, and the rustle and squeak of rats | 


beyond computation. ” 


Se eee A 


A few nights of solitary work | 


again convinced Hamilton and Rose 
that they could not do it alone, and 


_ they re-enlisted former tunnelers and 
| fresh recruits, who worked in around- 


the-clock shifts to speed the tunnel to 
completion. 
There was a sense among the 


Colonel Thomas E. Rose. 


diggers that this tunnel was the one. 
It descended at a shallow angle 
before leveling out eight feet beneath 


| the surface. From the 30-inch-diameter 


portal, the tunnel narrowed to 24 inches, 
and at one point, to a snug 16 inches. 
The diggers worked face down, 


tightening Union blockade and the 
Southern farm acreage lost to war. 

To the captives’ amazement, some 
of the guards began begging for bread. 
“T am afraid the Confederacy will rot 
down over our heads,” wrote Captain 
Robert T. Cornwell. 


ee ae 


To conceal the diggers’ absences 
during prison clerk Erasmus 


| Ross’s twice-daily head counts, the 


flat on their bellies. Because the tunnel | 


was longer than previous ones, they 
returned frequently to the cellar for air. 
“We often pulled out our comrades, 
suffocated and exhausted, nearer dead 
than alive, reported Captain W.S.B. 
Randall. 

Worsening conditions inside Libby 
Prison spurred them on. Cold, hungry, 
lice-ridden, and denied relief packages, 
the Union captives struggled just to 
survive. Half of January passed without 
any meat. \* 

The Confederacy could scarcely 


| feed its soldiers and civilians, much 


less its war prisoners, because of the 
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conspirators resorted to a dodge they 
called “repeating.” After being counted at 
one end of the line, they ran crouching 
behind their comrades to be counted 
again at the other end. Lieutenant Frank 
Moran referred to the ploy as “making 
Ross's book balance.” ” 

But one morning in early 
February, Ross strode into the 
room with twice the usual number 
of guards and several Confederate 
officers; they fanned out around 
the room. When the tunnelers 
attempted to repeat, concealing 

the absence of two men working in 

the cellar, their comrades, fearing the 
Rebels’ retribution, would not let them 
back into formation. 

Ross’s book didn’t balance. Each 
man’s name was now read, and the 
missing men were identified: Captain 
I.N. Johnston of the 6th Kentucky, and 
Major B.B. McDonald of the 101st Ohio. 

Informed that their absences had 
been noted, McDonald elected to 
reappear at the next morning’s head 
count. He adroitly lied his way out of his 
predicament. Johnston chose the safer, 
but unsavory, option of living in the 
cellar with the rat swarms. Whenever 
Rebel guards unexpectedly inspected 
the room, Johnston hid under the piled 
straw.’* 
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Early February 7, the sixteenth 
day since the fourth tunnel’s 
groundbreaking, Rose believed the 


| tunnel was long enough to attempt an 


exit. The honor went to that night’s 
digger, Captain W.S.B. Randall. 

But when Randall broke through 
the surface, his excitement congealed 
into horror. He was on the wrong side 
of the tall fence, and in plain sight of the 
prison and the sentries. Worse, a guard 
had heard Randall surface and was 
coming to investigate. 


The Rebel stopped above Randall’s 
hole and leaned on the fence, peering 
into the blackness on the other side — 
where Randall had hoped to be, but 
was not. Scarcely daring to breathe, his 
forehead bathed in cold sweat, Randall 
lay utterly still. “The events of my life 
seemed to flit before me.” And then the 
guard departed without having seen 
Randall’s ashen face staring from the 
hole. Returning to the cellar, Randall 
exclaimed, “All is lost!” 

Rose, however, determined that the 
error was remediable, and the tunnelers 
blocked the premature exit with old 
trousers. It had been a close call.” 
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After a few hours of rest, Rose and 
Major B.B. McDonald returned to their 
excavation before daylight, confident 
that the guards would not disturb them 
on a Sunday. 

It was essential that they finish the 
tunnel in a day or two, before the Rebels 
discovered it. With his hands and the 
chisel, Rose burrowed ahead like a mole, 
while McDonald fanned air into the 
tunnel entrance and Captain Johnston 
watched for guards. “From this time 
forward, he [Rose] never once turned 
over the chisel to a relief,” Lieutenant 
Frank Moran later wrote. After digging 
for 12 hours, Rose staggered upstairs to 
collapse into a heavy sleep. 

Before daylight on February 8, Rose 
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was back in the tunnel, resolving to not 
stop digging until it was finished. The 
“forlorn hope” —American soldiers’ 
nickname for all such last-ditch efforts 
— had begun. 
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For the next 18 hours, Rose dug. 
Midnight found him slick with sweat, 
struggling to control a tremor that 
shot through his body like a fork of 
lightning. But he was not ready to quit 
— he had seen the tall fence’s posts and 
was digging upward. 

Rose flipped onto his back. The 
hour was at hand. Air fanned into the 
tunnel from the cellar no longer reached 
him; he was slowly suffocating. 

The colonel pounded on the roof 
of his narrow grave, and it suddenly 
gave way. Rose just lay there a moment, 


| breathing the fresh air and staring at the 


black sky and the stars — so soothing 
to his burning eyes. 

A sentinel’s cry jarred him from his 
reverie: “Half-past one, and all’s well!” 


| Libby before returning to the cellar. 


At a meeting in the kitchen at 3 


| a.m. on February 9, Rose announced 
_ the momentous news of the tunnel’s 
_ completion. Rose and Hamilton 
_understandably wanted to leave 


immediately. Fifty-three days had 
passed since they had begun the 


| fireplace passageway. 


But the others argued that with 
daybreak a few hours away, there was 
not enough time to leave Richmond. 
If they waited until the coming night, 
there would be 10 hours of darkness to 
conceal their movements. 

Reluctantly, Rose and Hamilton 
agreed to wait. 


* + a * > > > * 


The conspirators spent February 
9 readying hoarded food and warm 
clothing for the hegira through the 
wintry Virginia countryside. They 


_ discussed escape routes from Richmond 
| and the hazards they would face — 
| Rebel soldiers, hostile civilians, armed 


Emerging cautiously from the tunnel, | 


Rose was pleased to note that the fence 
shielded him from the prison and the 
sentinels. 

He shakily lifted the heavy bar at the 
delivery gate. When the sentry turned his 
back, Rose stepped into Canal Street. It was 
exhilarating — and he might have been 
tempted to make a run for it. But Rose 
permitted himself just a short walk around 


PRStON AND TUN VEIL. 


partisans, and bloodhounds. 

The hours crawled by. “Time here is 
a burden, a tormentor, a bore; Captain 
Robert T. Cornwell wrote in his journal 
that day.” 

Each tunneler was permitted to 
bring a companion. When nighttime 
came, the 30 men quietly assembled in 


| the kitchen. The fireplace was opened, 


and the first 15 lowered themselves 


Cross section of the interior of the prison and tunnel. The kitchen is on the second floor off to the left 
of the section illustrated. At bottom left a man is seen climbing down from the kitchen to the cellar. 
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into the passage. The others struck up 
a banjo reel and began dancing in the 
kitchen to divert attention from the men | 
disappearing into the fireplace. 

When the first group had gone, the 
fireplace gatekeeper, Colonel Harrison 
Hobart of the 21st Wisconsin, marked 
the time. In one hour, he would admit 
the dancers, now “whooping and 


hollering, an all-male hoe-down.’” 
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In the cellar, Rose arranged the men 
by rank for the journey through the 
tunnel. He shook each man’s hand, and | 
bade “Godspeed and farewell.” As the 
highest-ranking officer, Rose went first, 
with Major Hamilton at his heels. 

Few had ever ventured far into the 
tunnel, and they found it to be a tight | 
fit. “There was considerable friction,’ an 
officer dryly noted. 

At the driveway gate, Rose waited 


_ the fireplace. 


| prisoners bolted for their rooms, 


for the approaching guard to stop. 
When he turned his back, Rose stepped 
into the street, knowing it would be 
nearly a minute before he pivoted to | 
face the gate again. By twos and threes, | 
others followed Rose 
into the shadows. 

A sentry stationed 
nearby later reported 
having seen men leave 
the gateway. But he 
and other guards, too, 
guessed they were 
Rebels looting the 
Yankee boxes stored in 
a nearby shed. No one 
challenged them. 

Hobart reopened the 
fireplace, and the dancers 
slid down the curving 
chute into the east cellar. 
A “wild excitement and 
enthusiasm” erupted in 
the upstairs rooms when 
officers watching from 
the windows saw their 
comrades walking down 
Canal Street.” 

Now, hundreds of 
men flooded the kitchen. 
Hobart struggled to 
control the crowd and 
then, giving up, he 
descended the chute 
to the cellar with his 
companion — the last 
of the original 30. The 


30 


secret passage and the tunnel were now 
open to everyone in Libby Prison.” 
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When Lieutenant Frank Moran 
reached the kitchen, he beheld the 
surreal sight of several hundred men 
struggling silently in the dark to reach 


Suddenly, someone shouted, “The 
guards! The guards!” and panic-stricken | 


shoving and trampling one another. 

After being knocked down and | 
stepped on, Moran found himself alone | 
in the kitchen. No guards came; it had | 
been a false alarm. He slid down the 
passageway to the cellar and crawled 
through the tunnel. 

The captives trickled back into the 
kitchen, and the exodus resumed. It was | 
orderly and quiet. Around 3:30 a.m. on 
February 10, the fireplace was closed, 
and a preternatural quiet descended 
upon Libby Prison. ” 
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The fugitives entered a throbbing | 


The man on the left is removing soil, the man on the right is 
fanning air into the tunnel. 
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commercial district. At 9 p.m. the 
shops in Shockoe Bottom were still 
open, and the sidewalks were crowded 
with civilians and Rebel soldiers on 
nighttime liberty. Cary Street’s noise 
and bright lights shocked the escapees’ 
senses, dulled by long, dreary days in 
monochrome rooms. But just a few 
blocks to the east lay a leafy residential 
area and, beyond that, woods, fields, 
and swamps that extended to General 
Benjamin Butler's lines at Williamsburg, 
100 miles away. 

The Yankees tried to blend into the 
sidewalk crowd. Colonel Hobart posed 
as an elderly man with a cough, clinging 


| to the arm of Colonel T.S. West. Captain 


W.S.B. Randall walked arm in arm with 
Lieutenant N.S. McKean. None was 
caught. *° 

By daybreak, nearly all the escapees 


| had left the city and were seeking 


daytime hiding places. After fording the 
Chickahominy River, Randall bedded 
down in a thicket. Dawn found Captain 
David Caldwell and Lieutenant W.A. 
Williams under a brush pile three miles 
from the city. *° 

Colonel Rose 
and Major Hamilton 
became separated 
a block from Libby 
when a guard stopped 
Rose for questioning. 
Hamilton headed for the 
marshes bordering the 
Chickahominy, intending 
to avoid Rebel patrols 
by wading all the way to 
Williamsburg. 

Rose somehow 
persuaded his 
interrogators to release 
him. Daytime found him 
concealed inside a hollow 
sycamore log near the 
Chickahominy. ”” 


* *- > 


+ + 


In Libby Prison that 
morning, Erasmus Ross 
frowned at his tally sheet 
after his head count; it 
didn’t add up. And so 
he began calling out 
the prisoners’ names, 
his uneasiness growing 
with each absence. 
When he finished, he 
stared at the total with 


Colonel Rose emerging from the tunnel. 


“blank astonishment and despair,” 
and exclaimed, “Why, it is a hundred 
and ten!” A more careful enumeration 
showed there were 109 missing 
prisoners: 21 majors and colonels, 35 
captains, and 53 lieutenants. * | 

The news galvanized the 
Confederate command. Search parties | 
galloped off to track down the escapees. 
The sentinels who were on duty the 
previous night were arrested, searched 
for bribe money, and questioned. 

The prisoners helped pin suspicion 
on the guards by lowering a knotted 
blanket from an upstairs window. But 
the skeptical superintendent, Major 
Thomas Turner, continued to search the 
prison yard. The tunnel exit was found, 
and a servant boy was sent down the 
hole. Minutes later, his cries were heard 
from the prison cellar. The secret tunnel 
was no longer secret. 

The tunnel was pronounced the | 
“Great Yankee Wonder,’ and people | 
came from all over to see it. The 
Richmond Dispatch called the breakout 
“the most important escape of Federal 
prisoners which has occurred during | 
the war” | 

“Our guards now think ‘we are right | 
smart,” wrote Union captive Robert 
Sneden. ”” 


ba * + * * * a oe 


In the countryside, the fugitives 
dodged Confederate patrols and dogs 
as temperatures dropped into the single 
digits. 

During a heavy snowfall two days 
after the breakout, Captain David 
Caldwell and Lieutenant W.A. Williams 
kept walking during the daytime, because | 


the clouds prevented them from taking 
a bearing from the North Star, and they 
lost their way. 

At last, they stumbled into a slave 
cabin and started a fire, but their 
troubles weren't over: the fire spread 
to the chimney and threatened to burn 
down the cabin. They extinguished it 
with snow and set out again. Aided by 
slaves, Caldwell and Williams reached 
the Union lines. *° 

Captain Randall was traveling alone 
when bloodhounds got on his trail. But 
he was prepared for this emergency; 
months earlier, his family had sent him 


| the snowfall provided concealment and | 
_ the wet ground discouraged sleep. But 


believing that movement would warm 
him — and relieve the intense pain in 
his once-broken, now throbbing foot. 

When it did not, he risked starting 
a small fire in the middle of a copse 
of trees. The warmth lulled him into a 
welcome sleep, but he awakened to pain 
of a different sort: the fire had burned 
his boot legs and charred part of his 
uniform. 

Dodging Confederate pickets, Rose 
at one point crawled on his hands and 
knees inside a pebbly ditch for a half- 
mile to cross an open field. 

After five days of solitary travel, 
Rose spied Union cavalry approaching 
from nearby Williamsburg, and sat 
down to wait for them. 

He heard a noise behind him. Three 
blue-clad soldiers were walking toward 
him. Presuming that they were with 
the cavalry, he rose to meet them. One 
of them shouted a challenge, and then, 
looking past Rose, stared in obvious 
alarm at the Union soldiers on the road. 
Too late, Rose realized the three were 
Confederates in Yankee uniforms. 

The tunnel mastermind was cast 
into Libby Prison’s cellar jail for 38 days, 
subsisting on cornbread and water. *! 

Of the 109 fugitives, 48 were 


| recaptured; 59 reached friendly lines; 


cayenne pepper hidden in a roll of | 


butter, and he had brought it along. 
He sprinkled the pepper on his 


tracks, raced ahead, hid in a bush, and | 


watched. When the hounds inhaled 
the pepper, they began sneezing 
uncontrollably, ending their pursuit. 


_ The pepper literally saved Randall’s life: 


he weighed just 90 pounds when Union 
cavalry found him.” 
Lieutenant Frank Moran 


and two drowned in the Chickahominy 
River. 


Pipe rite 0 ath arate Nat beter Pee ae 


In Washington, the escapees 
told their shocking stories to 
newspapermen, congressmen, and 
Lincoln administration officials. There 
was a great outcry about Southern 
prison conditions. 

Congress urged retaliation against 
Rebel prisoners, and their rations were 
slashed in the mistaken belief that it 


| would compel better treatment of the 


was captured in a swamp near | 


Charlottesville. His captors tormented 
him by pointing to smoke coming from 
a nearby Union outpost that he had 
almost reached. 


See eae ee: es A ae 


Union captives — mistaken because in 
1864 the Confederacy could scarcely 
feed even its own troops and citizens. 
President Lincoln authorized a 
cavalry raid in early March to rescue the 
Richmond captives. But the raid led by 


| General Hugh Judson Kilpatrick and 


Another unlucky one was Colonel | 


Rose, who came heartbreakingly close 
to rescue. 

None of it had been easy for Rose. 
Wading the Chickahominy, he became 
drenched from head to toe, and his 
clothing froze. But he forged ahead, 
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Colonel Ulric Dahlgren failed, as had an 
attempt weeks earlier. 

In May 1864, the Confederacy 
moved thousands of Richmond war 
prisoners to the Deep South, beyond 
hope of rescue. One destination was a 
new prison near Andersonville, Georgia, 
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The Libby Prison War Museum (the reconstructed prison is inside the imaginative castle walls) 


where disease, starvation, and abuse 
would claim 13,000 lives. 


+ % * + * * + * 


After the war, Libby Prison again | 


became a warehouse. Then, during the 
1880s, seven Chicago businessmen, 
including sports magnate A.G. Spalding 
and candy-maker Charles F. Gunther, 
purchased it for $23,000. 

It was dismantled, and its 600,000 
pieces were loaded into 132 rail cars 
and shipped to Chicago. There, it was 
reassembled exactly as it had been 
during the war. 

The Libby Prison War Museum, 
complete with a tunnel, opened in 1889. 
It was an immediate sensation — more 
than 100,000 people visited in the first 
three months. But after the glitzier 1893 
Chicago World’s Fair lured away visitors, 
the museum went into decline. It was 
razed in 1899 to make room for the 
Chicago Coliseum. ” 

A marker is all that remains of 
Libby Prison in Richmond. 


BW ee ari haan teatetnay at jal ena eathse dene 


Joseph Wheelan, a former 


Associated Press editor and newsman, | 
8 (Hamilton, pp. 3-5; Col. Thomas E. | 


is the author of the just-released 
(February 2010) Libby Prison 
Breakout: The Daring Escape from 
the Notorious Civil War Prison. He 
is the author of several other books, 
including Mr. Adams’s Last Crusade: 
John Quincy Adams’s Extraordinary 
Post-Presidential Life in Congress, and 
Jefferson’s War: America’s First War on 
Terror, 1801-1805. 
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DO YOU KNOW? 


Test your knowledge of the Civil War: 
do you know the answers to these questions? 
The answers are given below. 

1. Who was the first colonel of the 2nd 
Illinois Cavalry? 

2. Which gunboat ran the gauntlet of the 
Confederate guns at Island No. 10? 

3. Who commanded the Union forces at 
the Battle of Kernstown? 

4. Who commanded the guerrilla force 
known as the “Swamp Rats”? 

5. What battle was fought on March 2, 
1865, in the Shenandoah Valley? 

6. Who commanded the first union troops 
to enter Richmond on April 3, 1865? 

7. Who commanded the 54th Massachusetts 
in the assault on Fort Wagner? 

8. Who is reported to have said “They 
couldn’t hit an elephant at this distance,” 
moments before being fatally shot? 

9. Who was Edouard de Stoeckl? 

10. Who was the last major Confederate 
commander east of the Mississippi to 
surrender? 

TEASER 

Can you name the brothers pictured? 
If you think you know their identity, send 
details to northandsouth@netptc.net or by 
mail to North & South, 31718 Old Ranch 
Park Lane, Auberry, CA 93602. The author 
of the first correct answer drawn from the 
North & South hat will receive a book prize. 


WE HAVE A WINNER! 
Readers were asked to identify a 
photograph in issue 11.6. Only a handful 
of correct answers were received. The 
photograph was of General Seth Barton, 
CSA. The winner was Russ Kane of CSA. 
The winner was Russ Kane 
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SHERMAN IN WINTER 


Recollections of His Granddaughter and Grandnephew 


Carl R. Schenker, Jr. 


eneral William Tecumseh Sher- | 
man, the man who made Geor- 


gia howl during the Civil War, 
stepped down from his post-war posi- 
tion as commanding general of the U.S. 
Army in November 1883, moved from 
Washington, D.C., to St. Louis, and of- 
ficially retired in February 1884. He re- 


located to New York City in September | 


1886. There, Sherman lost his wife in 
1888 and died on February 14, 1891, at 
age seventy-one, one of America’s most 
famous citizens.’ 

On a more intimate level, Sherman 
was also the patriarch of a family and 
inevitably an important figure to his 
younger relatives, among whom num- 
bered a granddaughter named Eleanor 
Sherman Fitch and a grandnephew 
named Sherman Hoyt. Born in 1876 
and 1879, respectively, they were four- 
teen and eleven years old when General 
Sherman died.” 

In 1950, Sherman Hoyt, by then 
himself in his seventies, published a 
book entitled Sherman Hoyt’s Memoirs 
(New York: D. Van Nostrand Co.).’ 
His memoir focused on his experi- 
ences as a yachtsman, but began with 
four charming vignettes about General 
Sherman, based on decades-old (and 
seemingly imperfect) recollections. 
These vignettes touch on the General’s 
relationships with the Hoyt family, 
with Ulysses S. Grant, with Confederate 
General Joseph E. Johnston, and with 
the sculptor Augustus Saint-Gaudens." 
In short order, Hoyt’s second cousin, 
Eleanor Sherman Fitch, also then in her 
seventies, took up her pen to dispute 
privately (and with errors) some of the 
memoirist’s assertions about General 
Sherman. 

Although available in published 
form, Sherman Hoyt’s recollections of 
his famous granduncle seem to have 


Believed to be the last photograph of General Sherman. 


fallen beneath the radar of Sherman 
scholars. Especially taken together, 
however, his memoirs and Eleanor 
Sherman Fitch’s reactions give us some 
intimate glimpses of the lion in winter, 
a giant seen through the very different 
eyes of an irreverent grandnephew and 
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a perhaps overly reverent granddaugh- 
ter. The discrepancies in their recollec- 
tions of the same man, in the same pe- 
riod of his life, based on experiences at 
roughly comparable stages of their own 
lives, doubtless reflect their own differ- 
ing personalities, and perhaps the Gen- 


eral’s own divergent behavior toward 
young relatives of different genders. 
These discrepancies (and the identifi- 
able errors in their accounts) may also 


tell us something of the fallibility and | 


tmalleability of memory, especially when 
experiences are recorded decades after 
the fact. 


Sherman Hoyt’s Recollections of His — 


Granduncle 

Charles Sherman Hoyt, the future 
yachtsman, was born in Ohio in 1879. 
His father (who soon relocated to New 
York) was a financier and railroad 
executive named Colgate Hoyt; his 


mother, born Lida Williams Sherman, | 


was a daughter of General Sherman’s 
eldest brother, Charles Taylor Sher- 


man. Hence, Sherman Hoyt was the 


grandnephew of both General Sherman | 


and the General’s illustrious younger 


brother, U.S. Senator John Sherman, of | 


Ohio.° Hoyt notes in his memoirs that 
“[mJany of the happiest recollections of 


my childhood are concerned with my | 


granduncle, General Sherman.” Indeed, 
he reports that he had only “the barest 
memories” of his real Sherman grand- 
father and always “considered [General 
Sherman] as my maternal grandfather.” 

“My Sinful Gambling Uncles.” Sher- 
man Hoyt first reports that he moved 
to New York with his family “while I 


was still a babe in arms and most of the | 
first dozen years of my life was passed | 
_ New York City when Colgate Hoyt | 
telephoned and, apparently through | 


at Glenwood on the banks of the Hud- 
son just above Yonkers.”” There the fu- 
ture yachtsman studied river traffic and 


learned by heart the appearance and | 
names of the passing steamers. One | 


night (presumably in the mid-1880s), 
there was a riverside gathering includ- 
ing political and railroad magnates, 
with General Sherman and Senator 
Sherman both in attendance.’ 
According to Sherman Hoyt, Gen- 
eral Sherman was a “frequent visitor 
who was well aware of my talent to 
name the steamers before they came 
abreast and their names could become 
legible.” Uncle Cump encouraged his 
grandnephew to enter into wagers with 
“Uncle John (Senator John Sherman) 
and other political big-wigs” about the 
identity of approaching steamers. The 
boy’s gambling winnings mounted un- 
til his father, a devout Baptist deacon 
as well as a financier and railroader, 
learned what was going on. Thereupon, 
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it seems that Colgate Hoyt seized the 
boy’s winnings, “as a lesson to my sinful 


his son a “severe licking.” Fortunately 
for young Sherman, his Uncle Cump 
intervened to stop the beating, “curs- 


| ing in his habitual fluent manner that it 
_ was all his fault and that Father should | 


try to hide him instead of me.” 

Saluting Grant’s Tomb. On another 
occasion, Sherman Hoyt happened 
to be at General Sherman’s home in 


an intermediary, asked the General to 
drive a carriage from Durland’s Riding 
Academy to Glenwood. (According to 
the memoirist, General Sherman con- 
sidered the telephone to be “‘an instru- 


ment of the devil” and refused to use it | 
himself.) General Sherman and Sher- | 
man Hoyt duly set out on this errand, | 


which took them past the next-to-last 
resting place of Ulysses S. Grant (who 
had died in 1885). 


Drive, Duke the horse was cutting 
up and Uncle, a black slouch hat 


jammed down over his ears, and a | 


big cigar in the corner of his mouth, 
had his hands full as we passed 
Grant’s Tomb, then a temporary 
brick crypt with a surrounding cast 
iron fence and a G.A.R. sentry on 
guard, on the opposite side of the 


Drive from its final location. I was | 


suddenly addressed with a burst of 
profanity and was soundly “cussed 
out” for the first time in my life. 
Meekly asking what I had done, I 
was again called all kinds of things 
and was told “don’t you know we 
are passing Grant’s Tomb, the great- 
est military genius this country has 
ever produced? He was accused of 
being a drunkard and I of being in- 
sane, but when they let us, between 
us we won the Civil War. Now 
damn it take off your hat!” I sup- 
pose nowadays that I am one of the 
few who doffs or at least touches his 
hat when passing Grant’s Tomb. 

The tomb as it existed then, with its 
guard, is depicted on the website of the 
Grant Monument Association. ° 

“Uncle Joe” Johnston. Sherman Hoyt 


| also takes note of General Sherman’s 


well-known post-war relationship with 
Confederate General Joseph E. John- 
ston.” According to Hoyt, Johnston, 
“who became ‘Uncle Joe’ to me,” paid 


| “an annual visit” to General Sherman in 
gambling uncles,” and started to give 


New York. Naturally, the two Civil War 
antagonists often talked of the war. 
It was most amusing to hear the two 
old gentlemen fight over some of 
their Civil War battles. Frequently 
tempers got short when one would 
ask, “Why in hell did you manoeu- 
ver your artillery (or cavalry) thus 
and so on such and such a day?” 
only to be told, “Because I knew 
you were a damn fool and would 
not know what I was up to.” Then 
Uncle Joe would usually draw him- 
self up saying that he would never 
darken General Sherman’s doors 
again, and he would depart for the 
Brevoort House, only to be back the 
next day after some interchange of 
messages. 
On February 19, 1891, Johnston 
took part in General Sherman’s funeral 
ceremonies in New York City.'* Sher- 


| man Hoyt sketches “my last sight of 
As we were going up Riverside | 


Uncle Joe, when at Uncle Cump’s fu- 
neral on a bitter winter day, he insisted 
[on] acting as an honorary pallbearer, 
and following on foot in the rain and 
slush contracted pneumonia to die 
some ten days later.” Although other 
accounts also link Johnston’s death to 
exposure to the cold in New York, Sher- 
man Hoyt seems to have dramatized all 
the details. The Cincinnati Commercial 
of February 20, 1891, described the 
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weather as “perfect,” with a “faultlessly 
blue sky, brilliant sunshine, and bracing 
breezes’; it appears that Johnston rode 
in a carriage ahead of the caisson; and 
Johnston died on March 21, 1891, more 
than a month after the events in New 
York.” 

The General and the Sculptor. Sher- 


man Hoyt’s last vignette about General | 
Sherman involves the latter’s sittings _ 


for a bust by the distinguished sculptor 
Augustus Saint-Gaudens. The sittings, 
as many as eighteen in number, seem 
to have occurred in late 1887 and early 


1888, and the bust was first displayed | 


later in 1888." 
Sherman Hoyt, however, puts the 


in 1890-1891. In line with other ac- 
counts, he notes that General Sher- 
man had only been “persuaded to sit 


reluctantly for a study of his head.” The | 


grandnephew, all of eight at the actual 


time of the sittings, claims to have ac- | 


companied his elder to Saint-Gaudens’s 
studio because “in the last year of Uncle 
Cump’s life he had become rather feeble 
and was seldom allowed to go about 
without escort.” According to Sherman 
Hoyt, the day finally came when Saint- 


with his handiwork and allowed Gen- 
eral Sherman to see his study. 

There was an explosion, the General 

cursing that he would not go down 

to posterity with his bow tie around 
under one ear. The great sculptor 
was equally adamant. He informed 

the victim that he always was a 

sloppy dresser and that if any statue 

eventuated, and if St. Gaudens had 
anything to do with it, the General’s 
tie would be askew, whether the 
latter liked it or not. We left soon 
after with Uncle mumbling about 

“damned pig-headed artists.” 

Sherman Hoyt goes on to report 
that he possessed “a plaster cast of the 
original bust . . . which later was used 
for the head of Uncle’s statue at the 
Plaza entrance to Central Park.”"” 

It is true that Saint-Gaudens used 
the 1888 bust as a model for his work 
on the famous equestrian statue, com- 
missioned soon after Sherman’s death 
and finally unveiled in 1903.'° That 
statue depicts Sherman and his mount 
being led forward by Victory, a winged 
female figure. But the memoirist errs 
in asserting that, “[i]f anybody has suf- 
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ficient curiosity to look closely at the 
[equestrian] statue, the General’s tie 
will be found much askew.” In fact, the 
bust was not followed in that regard; 
the mounted Sherman has donned a 
cloak, his coat is fully buttoned, and 
no tie is visible at all." There may be 
more truth in Sherman Hoyt’s closing 
observation about the equestrian statue 
— “many of us have considerable doubt 
that Uncle Cump would be pleased to 
find himself led by a female angel, even 
if she is supposed to represent winged 


. 18 
victory.” 


Eleanor Sherman Fitch’s Recollections 


| of Her Grandfather 
sittings approximately two years later, | 


As can be seen, by Sherman Hoyt’s 
reckoning, there were frequently curse 
words on General Sherman’s lips. In- 
deed, the yachtsman gave a copy of his 
memoirs to one of Sherman’s great- 
granddaughters, Rosamound Fitch 
Richardson, with the light-hearted in- 
scription: “To one of my favorite cous- 
ins with apologies for certain remarks 


| I may have attributed to one of our 


dearest elders to make a better story.”” 


But Sherman Hoyt’s depiction of his 


| granduncle—as constantly cursing and 
Gaudens pronounced himself satisfied | 


enfeebled by his last years—did not sit 


_ well with a descendant of General Sher- 
man in the memoirist’s own generation, | 
the General’s granddaughter Eleanor | 


Sherman Fitch. 
Eleanor’s mother was General Sher- 
man’s eldest daughter, Maria Sherman 


Eleanor Sherman Fitch 
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Fitch, known as Minnie. Having been 
born in 1876, Eleanor was three years 


_ older than Sherman Hoyt and age four- 


teen at the time of General Sherman’s 
death. In her teenage years, Eleanor’s 
family lived in Pittsburgh, and she ap- 
parently attended school in Philadel- 
phia; it is unclear how often she visited 


| New York.” Later, she preserved, and 


eventually deposited with the University 
of Notre Dame Archives, the important 
collection of correspondence and other 
items now known as the Sherman Fam- 
ily Papers.” 

On February 26, 1951, in her guise 


_ as guardian of the family flame, Eleanor 
_ wrote to her niece Rosamound Fitch 
_ Richardson to dispute some of what 
| Sherman Hoyt had to say about Gen- 


eral Sherman. Eleanor Fitch’s letter, 
found in Rosamound’s copy of Sher- 
man Hoyt’s Memoirs in 2005, follows 
here.” In this letter, the “Uncle Cump” 
mentioned is General Sherman’s son, 
Philemon Tecumseh Sherman, not the 
General himself.” Several identifiable 
errors of detail in her letter are noted in 
endnotes. 
Dear Rosamound, 
Either because, as Sherman Hoyt said 
—a good story should not be spoiled 
by lack of allusions to profanity—, or 
because his child’s mind did not rec- 
ognize the difference between profan- 
ity & strong & emphatic English, he 
misrepresents your great-grandfather 
Gen. W. T. Sherman. 
Uncle Cump was firm in denounc- 
ing e& correcting any one who said 
or wrote of his Father using profane 
language. Like all his sisters [General 
Sherman’s four daughters] Uncle 
Cump insisted that his Father, a sol- 
dier, lived up to his code of being an 
“officer & a gentleman” & would have 
scorned to “swear like a trooper”. 
Then too—he had a deep reverence 
for the “Supreme Being”—, for God, 
and he never took his name in vain.” 
More over, Gen. Sherman was noted 
for his command of English (read his 
Memoirs) he could “reprimand with 
scathing sarcasm that wilted even the 
most hardened misdoers” —It was 
also said “He could use invective with 
a rapier like thrust? He had no need 
of common “cuss words” and never 
used them. —Little boy Sherman 
Hoyt may have taken those unfamil- 
iar words for profanity. 


Sherman Hoyt’s 2" misrepresentation | 
of your great-grandfather was that he — 
grew “feeble” before he died and for 
that reason took the small boy with | 
him on his walks and drives. Noth- 
ing could be further from the truth!! 
Gen. Sherman had his 72" birthday 
the week before he died” —his tall | 
figure was erect & active until the 
end. He died after one week’s illness, | 
from pneumonia, which he caught | 
coming home on a stormy night from | 
a banquet at The Players on Gra- 
mercy Park.” For banquets, & men’s 
dinners, he usually went out alone 
but for all other parties, & for the 
theater, for drives & trips he always 
took a member of the family. From 
his earliest days he never wished to | 
go alone but took his children with 
him to share his pleasure. —Later he 
took his grand children, and I often 
accompanied him and remember him 
up to his death always active, perhaps 
a little restless, but interested in every 
thing and every body. But of course 
Iam older than Sherman Hoyt and 
should remember more clearly. 
I found Sherman’s book interesting & 
liked his chatty way of writing. I en- 
joyed particularly the first part about 
their life at Oyster Bay for I was there 
often & could recall many of the inci- 
dents in the book. That delighted me. 
Still I felt I must set you straight as to 
Sherman Hoyt’s childhood memories 
of your great-grandfather. 

With love and Happy Birthday | 

Your affectionate aunt 
Eleanor Sherman Fitch 


+ * + * * * 


Eleanor Sherman Fitch died in 
1959, and Sherman Hoyt in 1961. With 
the passing of their generation, living 
memory of General Sherman ended. 
While their recollections can still help 
us better appreciate Sherman and his 
last years, the errors in detail in their 
accounts and their disagreements about 
even basic points help highlight the 
difficulties historians face in recreating 
the past from such recollections. The 
historian must assess the accuracy of 
the narrator’s original observations, the 
accuracy of the narrator’s subsequent 
recall, and the objectivity (or lack there- 
of) in the narrator’s eventual retelling. 

On one of the details here, for ex- 
ample, Sherman Hoyt seemingly did 


not correctly observe (or perhaps did | 


not even examine) his granduncle’s 
garb in the equestrian statue. Eleanor 
Fitch seems to have misremembered 
details of General Sherman’s last illness 


(including even his exact age). And the | 


objectivity of both narrators may fairly 
be questioned. Sherman Hoyt may 
have impishly exaggerated Sherman’s 


cussedness to spice his tale, while the | 


sought to polish the General’s image to _ 


an unwarranted sheen. 


As made clear in Eleanor Fitch’s | 
letter, these two witnesses, both young | 


people in Shermans last years, dis- 


at that time. Sherman had become 
“feeble” according to the grandnephew, 
but was “erect & active” according to 
the granddaughter. On this subject, 


| Eleanor Fitch seems closer to the mark. 


Writing to his brother John, just eleven | 


days before his death, Sherman himself 
reported that he was “in good strength, 
attending about four dinners out per 
week at public or private houses, and 
generally wind up for gossip at the 
Union League club." On this subject, 
perhaps Eleanor truly did benefit from 
being several years older and thus hay- 
ing a better perspective from which to 
evaluate such a matter. 

Grandnephew and granddaughter 
also disagree squarely on the General’s 
habits of speech, with the truth prob- 
ably lying somewhere in between. Like 
Eleanor Fitch, James G. Blaine (the 
presidential candidate of the Repub- 
lican Party in 1884 and a relative of 


Sherman’s wife) reported that “no one | 


ever heard [Sherman] speak an un- 
clean word, or one which might not 
be spoken with entire propriety in any 
presence.””” However, Sherman himself 
wrote in his memoirs of a frustrating 
visit, with his brother John, to Abraham 
Lincoln in March 1861. Upon leaving 
the White House, Sherman wrote, “I 
broke out on John, d---ning the politi- 
cians generally, saying, “You have got 
things in a hell of a fix, and you may get 
them out as best you can.”” Thus, it 
seems that Sherman likely was not quite 
as fastidious in his speech as Blaine and 
Eleanor Fitch would have it. It may also 
be that Sherman was freer in his lan- 
guage around his grandnephew, a boy, 
than around his granddaughter. 

Thus, with materials such as Sher- 
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man Hoyt’s memoirs and Eleanor 
Fitch’s reactions, the historian should 
follow Ronald Reagan’s rule: “Trust, 
but verify.” 


Carl R. Schenker, Jr., lives in Wash- 
ington, D.C., with his wife, Susan 
Sherman Richardson, a great-great- 
granddaughter of William Tecumseh 
Sherman and daughter of Rosamound 


more reverent Eleanor Fitch may have Fitch Richardson. Schenker, who may 


be contacted at wmtecumseh@yahoo. 
com, is the author of “Grant’s Rise from 
Obscurity,’ North & South (June 2006), 
Vol. 9, No. 3. This essay has benefited 
from comments by John F. Marszalek, 


agree squarely on the state of his health | William Kevin Cawley, George B. For- 


gie, and Susan Sherman Richardson. 
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letter to the Memorial, stating: “Hugh 
[Ellen’s brother, General Hugh Ewing] 
asked me to allude to the fact that your 
father died in the Catholic Church. It 
struck me as something out of my line 
entirely; for the fact was evidenced at 
the time, and needs no confirmation 
from me. With that event others can 
deal fully, truthfully, and naturally, but it 
would sit awkwardly on my pen.” Ibid., 
66-67. 

26. 
8, 1820, General Sherman turned age 
seventy-one in 1891. See WTS Memoirs, 
Chronology, 1085. 

27. Sherman was associated with the Players 
Club. See John EB. Marszalek, Sherman: 
A Soldier’s Passion for Order (New York, 
1993), 479. However, according to an 
1891 report, Sherman’s last illness began 
to take hold on the evening of February 
4 (described as “clear and bright”), when 
he attended a performance of “Poor 
Jonathan” at the New York Casino. He 


Actually, having been born February | 


reportedly attended a wedding the fol- | 


lowing day. See Johnson, Sherman, 474— 
75. His illness is described as erysipelas 
with complications from asthma in an 
1891 account sponsored by his family. 
See “Conclusion,” in Memoirs of Gen. W. 
T. Sherman, 4th ed., 2:474. 

WTS to JS, Feb. 3, 1891, in John Sher- 
man, Recollections of Forty Years in the 
House, Senate and Cabinet: An Autobiog- 
raphy (Chicago, 1895), 2:1101. 

James G. Blaine, “Some Personal Traits 
of General Sherman,” in Memoirs of 
Gen. W. T. Sherman, 4th ed., 2:487, 492; 
“James G. Blaine,” Wikipedia, bhttp:// 
en.wikipedia.org/wiki/James_G._Blaine; 
Hirshson, White Tecumseh, 5. One of 
Sherman’s Civil War officers made a 
similar observation about Sherman’s 
language, as reported in Flood, Grant 
and Sherman, 131. 

30. WTS Memoirs, 186. 
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(continued from page 17) Steve Wood- 
worth rightly points out the challenge 
of understanding Bragg in terms other 
than his famous irascible temperament, 
poor health. and bickering with difficult 
and uncooperative subordinates. Be- 
cause Bragg and Meade held such high 
commands for long periods, they are 
perhaps the most deserving of a closer 
look. The scholarship on both men 
has grown enormously in the last two 
decades, not only in biography but also 
in campaign and battle studies. I sus- 
pect that opinion will remain sharply 


divided in the case of each man. 


STEVEN WOODWORTH 


As I begin this last round, I’m struck 
once again with the difficulty of com- 
paring our different impressions of how 
generals are rated. For example, Bill and 
I disagree about the degree to which 
Braxton Bragg may be underrated. Is 
that a disagreement about how good a 
general Bragg was or about how he is 
viewed by modern historians? Maybe 


I've come across more negative modern | 


portrayals of Bragg than Bill has. Maybe 
we should have assigned a number, one 
through ten, to express the value of 
each general we discussed and a second 
number to express his current valua- 
tion in the historical literature. Then 
we could have quantified the degree to 
which we believed that general was un- 
derrated. Well, there’s grist for another 
article. 

Meanwhile I think that the four of 
us have quite a bit of common ground 
in our assessment of these generals, al- 
though one or another of us may have 
reservations about Ewell, Early, John- 
ston, Bragg, or Howard. Regarding the 
latter, by the way, when I stated that his 
service in the West was impeccable, I 
did not mean to imply that nothing bad 
every happened to his command. As for 
Pickett’s Mill, I always thought the Reb- 
els had something to do with that. 


ED. Although involved in the ear- 
lier discussion on overrated generals, I 
bowed out of this one (on grounds of 
insufficient knowledge). I would, how- 
ever, like to add a couple of comments, 
not so much on the current reputation 
of the generals as on their ability/per- 
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formance. Meade and McClernand I 
suspect are examples of the “Peter Prin- 
ciple,” men who were advanced just one 
step beyond their competence. Meade 
could (should?) have continued as a 
good corps commander and McCler- 
nand might have stayed out of trouble 
as a (properly supervised) division 
commander. Ill go along with Sharon 
that Foster had many of the quali- 
ties of a good commander. However, 
her recent articles in North & South 
(“Foster’s a Humbug,” Volume 11, #5, 
and “Heroism at Honey Hill,” Volume 
12, #1) seem to indicate that adequate 
reconnaissance, a vital contributor of 
military intelligence, was not his strong 


| point. Granted he had a difficult overall 


commander—Halleck—and inad- 
equate resources, his handling of events 
nevertheless seems a good deal less than 
optimum. 

I have always had a soft spot for 
Osterhaus, who of course features in 
another article in this issue. Recent dis- 
cussion in the North & South Yahoo dis- 
cussion group focused on some alleged 
inadequacies in his combat record. I 
suspect this criticism and a response 
from author Mary Townsend will be a 
feature of next issue’s Crossfire. 

This discussion has also thrown up 


| a number of interesting topics for fu- 
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A few weeks after the Union upset victory in the 
battle of Pea Ridge, Arkansas, in early March, 1862, Maj. 
Gen. Samuel L, Curtis led his Army of the Southwest on 
a Federal expedition deeper into Arkansas to capture 
Little Rock. Although the Union thrust was ultimately 
derailed by guerrilla activity, adverse logistics and 
disease, the expedition through that spring and summer 
was not a total waste of time. It at least provided 
valuable field experience for new brigadier generals of 
volunteers Eugene A. Carr, Jeff C. Davis, and Alexander 
Asboth, all recently promoted for their actions in the 
Battle of Pea Ridge, and for Frederick Steele, promoted 
in January, who joined them later. But Col. Peter J. 
Osterhaus, whose promotion after Pea Ridge was delayed 
for political reasons, would probably profit the most 
from the experience. He applied the hard lessons learned 
here throughout the war, ultimately rising to the rank of 
major general and leading Sherman's largest corps on 


the March to the Sea. 


P. J.Osterhaus, as little known in his | 


own day as he is today, remains hard to 
pigeonhole: Far from being a Prussian 
mercenary, as he was sometimes 
characterized, he had been a citizen of 
the United States for five years when 
the Civil War broke out and he spoke 
English fluently, if with an accent. 
Although he had a year’s officer training 
in the Prussian army, he was from the 
Rhineland. His only battle experience 
before the Civil War was as a rebel 
against the Prussians in the German 
revolution of 1848-9. With military 
training yet not a West Pointer, he was 
not really a political general either: he 
had no personal political capital to 
offer President Lincoln other than his 
German roots and a German American 
press that occasionally noticed him. 
One thing he did have, in contrast 
to other “political generals” whose first 
commands were often at the division 


level, was the opportunity to learn field | 


command from the bottom up. And 


able student he was, learning from his | 
mistakes and rising rapidly. Right after | 


Ft. Sumter he 
enlisted as a 
thirty-seven year 
old private in 
a three-month 
company in St. 
Louis but was 
elected major 
within weeks, 
earning a 
reputation for 
being tough but fair. In his 


Newly promoted Brigadier General Pe 
photographed in December 1862. 


first major battle he led a rifle brigade | 
with distinction at Wilson’s Creek, which | 


he called “the hardest fought field which 
I had occasion to witness during this 
whole war.’ In the fall of 1861, Maj. Gen. 
John C. Frémont tapped him to recruit 
and train his own regiment, the 12th 
Missouri Infantry, shortly thereafter 
assigning him brigade command. At 


the Battle of Pea Ridge, the now Col. | 


Osterhaus led a large reconnaissance in 
force, commanding both cavalry and 
artillery for the first time, and again 
performed capably. Shortly after that 
hard-won Union victory over Gen. Earl 
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ter J. Osterhaus, 


Van Dorn, Maj. Gen. Sam Curtis assigned 
Osterhaus to his first permanent division 
command, the First Division of the Army 
of the Southwest. ! 

As early spring crept over the torn 
battlefield at Pea Ridge, military activity 
in the Western theater shifted east of the 
Mississippi River as both sides began 
a troop buildup around important 
Confederate rail links in southern 
Tennessee. Curtis's original charter had 
been to keep the Confederates out of 
Missouri. What his next assignment 
would be depended on the movements 
of his Pea Ridge opponent, Gen. Earl 


Van Dorn. Despite the terrible condition 
of his command, soon after the battle 
Van Dorn began to move his army 
across Arkansas and then on across the 
Mississippi River to support Gen. P. G. 
T. Beauregard in southern Tennessee. 
Beauregard had pressing concerns: 
Maj. Gen. U.S. Grant had massed a 
large Federal force twenty miles away at 
Pittsburg Landing. As it turned out, Van 
Dorn’s command arrived days too late 
to take part in the bloody Southern loss 
at Shiloh Church. Worse for Arkansas, 
in taking his command across the 
Mississippi Van Dorn also took all of 
the available guns, horses, ammunition, 
wagons and supplies, in essence 
abandoning the state to the Federals. * 


A Tough March 


In early April, when Curtis learned 
that Van Dorn’s divisions were on the move 
across central Arkansas, he started his 
army eastward from Cassville through the 


Ozarks of southern Missouri to prevent | 


the Confederates from reentering the state. 
Osterhaus’s six regiments had the advance 
on the first part of this bruising march, 
from Cassville to West Plains, Missouri. 
Despite the difficulties he encountered, 
Osterhaus relished the vanguard and 
soon became adept at leading such long, 
cross-country expeditions in Confederate 
territory: The next spring he would 
effectively lead Grant’s advance down the 


west side of the Mississippi and, once over | 


it, toward Vicksburg. He did so well on that 
campaign that Grant would specifically 
request him to spearhead Sherman’s 
Fifteenth Corps drive toward Chattanooga 
that fall to rescue Rosecrans after the 
Chickamauga disaster. * 

But as the present march dragged on 
his men weren't happy. One soldier from 
the prairies of Illinois called the Ozark 
mountain country they crossed the most 
desolate, roughest, and strangest that he'd 
ever seen, with high, rocky cliffs, steep 
ravines and every river in flood. It seemed 
like there was simply no flat marching 
to be had. The men were hungry, many 
sick, and the “road was lined with boys 
unable to keep up.” Rain and snowstorms 
aggravated their misery in what this soldier 
called the “hardest march ever.” Getting 
supplies was such a problem that even 
though the foragers picked the countryside 
clean in a miles wide swath the soldiers 
and animals went hungry.‘ 

Lack of a clear necessity for this 
miserable march made things worse for 


Osterhaus described the Battle of Wilson’s Creek as “the hardest fought 
field which I had occasion to witness during this whole war” 


the men; for the first time they weren't 
pumped up by the prospects of imminent 
battle. Maintaining troop morale in this 
situation was even more of a challenge 
for Col. Osterhaus than the other 
division commanders. As an immigrant 
commander he was already subject to 
the general resentment of foreigners, 
particularly Germans, that prevailed at the 
time. Ethnic tensions arose early on in the 
Arkansas campaign, as carping between 
the German and non-German regiments 
in his command became severe. Osterhaus 
addressed the issue by remaining as even 
handed as possible, but was not entirely 
successful as indicated by the fact that one 
of his non-ethnic units requested a transfer 


| out of his command. But he learned: in the 


Vicksburg campaign he was to command 
an entirely non-German division, soon 
winning their respect by his approachable 
but stern style of command and his 
concern for their welfare. ° 

On the current campaign, the main 
gripe had to do with plundering, which 
the non-German 36th Illinois blamed on 
the Germans in the division. Osterhaus 
soon made the bitter discovery that at 
the level of division command it was 
hard to control the actions of his troops 
though the dozens of officers in the chain 
of command between him and his men. 
Shortly after they started out, near the 
town of Galena, his advance units burned 
down the home of what turned out to be a 
Union sympathizer. When Curtis spotted 
the smoke and flames he was furious, and 
late that evening embarrassed Osterhaus 
by ordering the First Division to wade an 
icy river in the rain and sleet and to sleep 
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in the forest apart from the rest of the 
command. The 36th Illinois felt that they 
had been punished unfairly for the sins 
of others. Burned houses, in particular, 
seemed to be blamed on Osterhaus’s 
division, although as time went on the 
opinion at headquarters seemed to be 
that probably other troops were “equally 
if not more culpable.” As guerrilla attacks 
on his men increased in ferocity, Curtis 
would later be moved to relax his early 
stand against interfering with civilians. 
Osterhaus, although very generous with 
his rules for foraging (by 1864 saying 
“TI dot want you to take nottings you 
cannot carry”), worked hard to curb 
pillaging from then throughout the war, 
succeeding about as well as other division 
commanders. ° 

The terrain had finally begun to level 
out by the end of April as Osterhaus’s 
division led the advance into Arkansas. 
On May 3 they arrived at Batesville, at 
the edge of the Ozark plateau, glad to 
see civilization again after a very tough 
month on the road. When Maj. Gen. 
Henry W. Halleck, commander of the 
Department of the Missouri, learned that 
Van Dorn had left Arkansas, removing 
the immediate Confederate threat to 
Missouri, he envisioned a new role for the 
Army of the Southwest: He would move 
Curtis's army, with the addition of another 
division under Brig. Gen. Frederick Steele, 
to the Mississippi River to join a Union 
naval flotilla in a joint operation to capture 
Memphis. Steele’s division soon arrived 
at Jacksonport, twenty-five miles east 
on the White River, a month after Van 
Dorn and company had passed through 


43 


on their way east. Now Halleck 
sent Curtis a communiqué 
that made it clear that Curtis 
was to capture Little Rock with 
an expedition of cavalry and 
artillery while still heading 
toward the Mississippi with 
his infantry for the run at 
Memphis. ’ 

Right away a problem 
arose with Halleck’s plan. 
Curtis’s scouts discovered 
that the entire delta east of 
Batesville was “an endless lake” 
of spring flooding, making it 
impossible for his large army 
to get to the Mississippi by 
heading due east. But Halleck 
was not long in coming up 
with Plan B. His new orders 
called for the Union naval 
flotilla to attack Memphis on 
its own and appropriated half 
of Curtis's army for Halleck’s 
own buildup at Corinth, 
Tennessee. Curtis was to peel 
off ten regiments of infantry 
under Asboth and Davis and 
send them skirting the flood 
northeast to Cape Girardeau, 
a port on the Mississippi in 
southern Missouri, where 
they would be transported 
to Halleck. In this shakeup, 
Osterhaus lost the 25th, 36th and 44th 
Illinois, keeping only the German- 
American 3rd, 12th and 17th Missouri.’ 

Curtis re-formed his remaining 
army into three divisions: the First, 
mostly Indianans, under Frederick 
Steele, the Second, mostly Iowans, 
commanded by Eugene Carr, and the 
Third, mostly Missourians, under 
Joseph Osterhaus. Besides his three 


Missouri infantry regiments, Osterhaus | 


would now have a detachment of 
lst Missouri Home Guards and an 
additional battery, the 2nd Ohio, to 
add to the 4th Ohio battery and Co. A 
Missouri battery. His cavalry consisted 
of the 4th, 5th and a battalion of the 6th 
Missouri, with the 5th Kansas added 
later. These new cavalrymen were 
content with the move to Osterhaus, 


considering him the “most reliable | 


officer we had” (after Asboth).? 


The Outpost on the Little 
Red River 


Of the three remaining division 
commanders, the German would have 


At Pea ridge, Colonel Osterhaus commanded both 
cavalry and artillery for the first time. 


the most challenges ahead. When | 
Halleck’s new orders came, Curtis had | 
just sent Osterhaus on a reconnaissance | 
in force deeper into the state, and he | 
was already well on the way to Searcy, 
thirty miles south of Batesville and less | 
than fifty miles from Little Rock, when 
Curtis’s orders caught up with him. 
Now many of his men would have to 
turn back. On May 9, Osterhaus gave an 
impromptu farewell address as he read 
their new assignments to his departing 
units. After three cheers had been given 
for him and the other officers, Osterhaus | 
added, “I part with you with regret. If | 
you ever have another opportunity to 
meet the enemy, you will distinguish 
yourselves as all Illinois men I have | 
known.” As usual, his praise cheered 
everyone up immensely. Osterhaus had 
a genuine respect for his troops and 
made sure they knew it. "° 

For the next few weeks, the new 
forward outpost of the Army of the 
Southwest on the Little Red River | 
became a thorn deep in the hide of 
hostile Arkansas, one its citizens worked 
feverishly to dislodge. Osterhaus, in 
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independent command for 
the first time in the war, had 
much to learn, particularly 
about the frustrations of 
guerrilla warfare. Thirty miles 
from the nearest backup, with 
the responsibility for three 
thousand men, he faced a foe 
that did not stand and fight 
but struck repeatedly at the 
fringes and then slipped away. 
Although they had become 
used to the “roving bands of 
reckless men” dogging their 
route since before Pea Ridge, 
this was something more 
serious. Neither Osterhaus 
nor his men were trained 
in this type of warfare, 
where the Federals’ own 
masses of troops became a 
liability. Osterhaus at first 
underestimated his opponents. 
“The rebel troops do not seem 
to have permanent camps; 
they are rather of the vagrant 
description, depending on the 
stimulus of their stomachs.” 
He was soon to learn that 
though small in numbers they 
could not be dismissed so 
easily. Anyone leaving camp 
was a sitting duck, and it was 
nearly impossible to sort out 
innocent civilians from perpetrators. 
Staying in one spot for any length 
of time made the bulky army more 
vulnerable to Southern depredations, as 
foragers had to be sent ever more widely 


_ into unsecured territory to feed such a 


large force. Yet that was Curtis’s order, 
and the Little Red River was home base 
for the next several weeks. " 

Osterhaus’s first order of business 
when he reached the Little Red on May 
11 was to get over it. The river was 
deep at that point, and its steep clay 
banks made using wagons as pontoons 
unworkable. Even though he had no 
engineers, the colonel ordered his 


| men to improvise a bridge using logs 


and planks from a nearby sawmill, 
anticipating that the entire army would 
use it later as they moved toward Little 
Rock. Within a few days the new bridge 
allowed him to send daily parties across 
the Little Red to where food and forage 
were much more abundant. Osterhaus 
deployed one thousand troops in camps 
along the river with two thousand more 
at his main camp four miles north. 
Whether a soldier was assigned to the 


incessant patrols chasing the elusive 
rebels, out on a foraging expedition, or 


on picket duty, he never knew when or | 
where a sniper bullet might find him. | 


For nearly a month the troops slept with 
their boots on and their arms close by. 
Rumors abounded, tensions were high.” 

The problem was that neither 
Osterhaus nor Curtis could figure 
out just who or how many they were 
facing, and not as the result of poor 
intelligence work. (Charles Dana later 


wrote Lincoln that “there is not another | 


general in this army who keeps the 
commander in chief so well informed 
concerning whatever happens at his 
outposts” as Osterhaus). Osterhaus was 
meticulous in sending back to Curtis 
every bit of intelligence he could garner 
from patrols, spies, scouts, and Union 
sympathizers. But because of all the 
guerrilla activity, communications to 
Curtis were difficult: telegraphy was 
impossible, the couriers Osterhaus sent 
often failed to arrive, their messages 
lost or intercepted, and spies simply 
disappeared . 

To add to their difficulties, late in 
May, newly appointed Confederate 
commander of the Military District 
of the Trans-Mississippi, Maj. Gen. 
Thomas Hindman, began mounting 
an effective disinformation campaign 
that greatly exaggerated Confederate 
strength. The actual number of trained 
Confederate soldiers available to 
defend Arkansas when he arrived was 
just a few companies, mostly Texas 
cavalry commandeered as they passed 
through on their way to Memphis. 
However, more troops were filtering 
in, and individuals and irregular rebel 
groups needed little encouragement 
from Hindman to band together to 
create their own defense of their state 
as the Federals probed south. Hindman 
reported that two weeks after he arrived 
he had about 5500 men available, 
indifferently armed to be sure. Hindman 
also issued a proclamation to the men 
of the state calling for the destruction 
of all cotton, forage and stores between 
the Union army and Little Rock, 
significantly hampering the Federal 
army’s ability to subsist. 4 

Osterhaus learned that the opposite 
bank of the Little Red was occupied by 
Texas and Arkansas troopers; his best 
guess was that there were about 500 
men camped a few miles from Searcy. 
His men experienced almost daily hit- 
and-run cavalry attacks against their 


foraging parties and pickets; at one 
point the rebels set ablaze a cotton 
warehouse scarcely a mile from his 
camp at the bridge. Over the days, 
several of Osterhaus’s soldiers were 
killed or captured; one Union soldier 
was shot and clubbed to death after he 
ill-advisedly swam across the river. The 
increasing viciousness of these attacks 
prompted Curtis to issue instructions 
to Osterhaus that when the perpetrators 
were captured, “such villains [were] not 
to be taken as prisoners.” Predictably, 
the violence escalated. }° 

Curtis was still determined to go 
forward as ordered to occupy Little 
Rock and set up a military government 
with himself as governor. Aside from 
the guerrilla activity, the most serious 
threat to his plans remained his severely 
hampered logistical situation. Unusually 
heavy spring rains and high water had 
turned the country into a vast, dismal 
swamp. The muddy roads forward 
were almost impassible for the heavy 
wagons. Curtis had no pontoon train, 
making fording the flooding rivers in 
the area slow and hazardous; several 
men drowned trying to use the rope 
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MISSOURI 
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ferries. But his most serious problem 
continued to be his supply route. As 
he moved farther into enemy country, 
the more than two hundred mile long 
supply line from the Missouri supply 
depots at Rolla and later Pilot Knob 
were becoming next to useless; on May 
2 his men received their first hardtack 
since they left Lebanon in February. 
Wrote Curtis to Halleck: “To bring 
necessary supplies from Rolla, the train 
[size] increases in a terrible compound 
ratio as I go south.” Despite garrisons 
established along both routes to protect 
his trains, rebel raids into Missouri got 
so bad that the quartermaster general in 
St. Louis temporarily stopped sending 
shipments. Nevertheless, Curtis decided 
to move forward on May 19. His orders 
called for sending Osterhaus in the 
advance, moving Carr’s division to the 
Little Red River and leaving Steele’s 
division behind in Batesville to cover 
the supply route.'* 


Skirmish at Searcy Landing 


Curtis left Batesville with Carr’s 
division on schedule, slogging south in 
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Present day Arkansas swampland. 


a pouring rain toward Osterhaus’s main 
camp. Meanwhile Osterhaus prepared 
to cross his own division over the Little 
Red and lead the advance toward the 
town of Searcy, a few miles beyond. 
That morning, while Osterhaus was 
with his rear echelon forming up the 
division, one of his foraging parties 
south of the river ran into big trouble. 
About two hundred Federal infantry of 
the 17th Missouri, accompanied by four 
companies of cavalry, had been sent 
across the river and then to the east to 
gather as much forage as possible for 
the larger army now coming up. The 
bluecoats split up to go to two farms on 
Whitney’s Lane and began loading up 
their huge wagons, each pulled by six 
mules, starting them on the road back to 
camp as they were filled. A company of 
infantry guarded the main road leading 
to both of the farms, while a good part 


of the cavalry escort went further east | 


down the road to scout for more fodder. 


Suddenly a hundred screaming troopers | 


of the Confederate 12th Texas and about 
fifty irregulars from the area pounded 
down the road from the west, cutting 
the foraging party off from its base and 
charging the scattered knots of Federal 
infantrymen who were guarding the 
wagons and the road. Riding down the 
bluecoats before they could regroup, 
they mutilated and slaughtered many 
of those who had been wounded or 


who had already surrendered. The | 


Union cavalry didn’t get back to the 
scene until after the Southerners had 
nearly annihilated one of the Federal 


companies: Company H of the 17th 
Missouri lost ten dead and fourteen 
wounded of a total of thirty-one in the 
detail. There were a total of twenty-two | 
killed and thirty-five wounded in this | 
attack, fully a third of the deaths that | 
the 17th would suffer during the entire 
war. Even after the rebels were driven 
off by a Union rescue party from camp, 
responding to the noise of gunfire, | 
the Texans circled back to attack the 
Union ambulances heading to the 
scene, capturing the doctor, breaking 
the ambulances and driving away their 
teams. 7 

Osterhaus galloped up to the 
landing about the time the shooting | 
ended. While he did all of the right 
things in mopping up, including 
personally leading a reconnaissance | 
toward Searcy to try to find the elusive 
rebels, he must have been chagrined by 
the performance of his officers in what 
he called this “sanguinary engagement.” 
There was also plenty of criticism by | 
those who weren't there, starting with | 
Curtis, who particularly decried the lack | 
of artillery support sent on the foraging | 
expedition. “I am not yet informed how | 
it was that such advance movements 
were not properly protected with the 
little howitzers and why my troops 
were so surprised.” Scuttlebutt among 
the men who weren’t involved was that 
there was “carelessness and inattention” 
in leading the skirmish. An operation | 
of this kind in hostile country rife with 
roving rebel cavalry was tricky at best, 
but the critics had a point. However 
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no disciplinary action was taken. In 
fact, Curtis praised the man directly 
responsible for sending out the foraging 
party and arranging for its protection 
(without howitzers), Col. John F. 
Cramer, for his actions in rescuing the 
party. But the lesson was not lost on 
Osterhaus. He made sure that on the 
next big foraging expedition he not 
only sent ten companies of infantry but 
four companies of cavalry and a section 
of mountain howitzers to protect the 
foragers. '* 

Searcy’s Landing marked the 
deepest penetration the Federals were 
able to manage toward Little Rock on 
this campaign. The bloody skirmish 
that occurred there, added to the severe 
supply constraints and the impassible 
roads in the area, prompted Curtis to 
delay his advance until he could get his 
supply problems resolved and the roads 
could dry out. Meanwhile he instructed 
Osterhaus and Carr’s divisions, Carr in 
command by seniority, to stay put at 


| Searcy and continue to send out patrols 


while he himself went back to Batesville 
to stay within telegraph range of 
Halleck. There, informed that the supply 
routes from Missouri could no longer 
support his overland movement toward 
the capital, Curtis continued to plead 
with Halleck for more supplies and 
reinforcements, implying that he might 
otherwise have to move his army back 
all the way into Missouri. Curtis’s best 
hope for getting military supplies was 
via steamer up the White River from the 
Arkansas River, although he knew that 
Hindman had at least one Confederate 
gunboat on the White ready to contest 
any Federal attempt to move up river. 
Halleck nonetheless promised to mount 
a combined army-navy expedition for 
Curtis’s relief. 1? 

The Confederate success at Searcy’s 
Landing and the subsequent pause 
in Curtis’s advance gave new hope to 
Southern sympathizers in Arkansas 
as Hindman added a few more Texas 
regiments to the White River watershed. 
While Osterhaus and Carr remained on 
the Little Red for another two weeks, 
sending out aggressive patrols and 
depleting all of the available forage in 
the area, guerrilla and Confederate 
cavalry raids grew bolder than ever 
against their pickets and the foraging 
parties. By early June the river was 
providing less and less protection as 
the water level dropped and it became 
fordable in many places. Soldiers in the 


Federal outposts along the Little Red 
began to dig in, in response to rampant 
rumors of increasing Southern military 
activity in the area. There were now 
consistent reports of Southern forces 
gathering on an east-west line running 
just south of the Little Red from Searcy 
east to Des Arc on the White River. ” 

Carr and Osterhaus became 
increasingly uneasy about their 
situation and Carr pressed Curtis to 
withdraw them to Batesville, citing the 
near starvation of men and animals, 
impassible roads, and a rumored 
buildup of Southern troops on their 
right flank. Curtis sent Steele down 
to the Little Red to consult, and he 
concurred with their assessment. On 
June 3, in what Osterhaus characterized 
as a “retrograde movement” that Carr 
began in advance of orders, Osterhaus 
burned their new bridge and followed 
Carr back toward Batesville, skirmishing 
all the way. The Arkansans considered 
this a signal victory for their little forces. 
Col. William H. Parsons lost no time 
in moving his 12th Texas Rangers into 
camp near Searcy and made it the base 
camp from which to continue to harass 
the Federals.! 

The soldiers in Osterhaus’s 
division, exhausted by the rigors of the 
expedition, were thrilled to be back in 
Batesville. On June 9, a few days after 
their return, Osterhaus was delighted 
to receive news of his appointment to 
brigadier general, belated recognition 
for his performance at Pea Ridge. His 
men weren't quite so thrilled about 
their commander’s promotion: during 
the next two weeks in “Camp Gnat,” 
as the men dubbed it, the enthusiastic 
Osterhaus held drill every day, which 
in the enervating summer heat quickly 
became just as onerous to his soldiers 
as patrol had been. They were eager 
to get on the move again, anything to 
escape the parade field. At the very least, 
movement would increase the chances 
of foraging to augment their half 
rations. ~* 

Meanwhile, on June 23 Gen. Ulysses 
S. Grant in now Union-held Memphis 
took over coordination of a floundering 
combined army and naval operation to 
reach Curtis with supplies via the White 
River. Hindman had anticipated that the 
Federals would try this and concentrated 
his efforts on obstructing the river and 
thwarting the conjunction of Union 
forces. Since June 12 his irregulars and 
sparse troops had plagued the Union 


flotilla with sniper fire, sunken hazards, 
skirmishing and artillery shelling, 
including a major skirmish at St. Charles 


| in which the Federals prevailed. Now, 


although they had worked their way one 
hundred and seventy miles up the river, 
the Union flotilla had still not reached 
Curtis, and with the summer heat the 
water level in the river was dropping. As 
Osterhaus drilled his men, Curtis waited 
with increasing frustration for supplies, 
finally learning that the Federal boats 
were unable to move up river farther 
than Clarendon, sixty miles southeast 
of Searcy, due to dropping water levels. 
By now he had no food for his army. In 
frustration he decided that if Grant’s 


Confederate Major General 
Thomas Hindman began a massive 
disinformation campaign. 


flotilla could not get to him, he would 
take his army to Grant.” 


Movement to the Mississippi 
River 


This began what was the first 
instance in the war of an army moving 
through enemy territory entirely 
unsupported and out of communication 
with headquarters, presaging Sherman’s 
March to the Sea (which, of these 
commanders, only Osterhaus would 
experience). Their entire food supply as 
they started out was four days rations of 
hard bread. The rest they would have to 
glean as they could. As a result, the Army 
of the Southwest’s passage through eastern 
Arkansas led to economic devastation 
similar to that experienced by Georgia two 
years later, as they foraged, pillaged and 
burned on “an unprecedented scale.” 
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Coming down off the relatively cooler 
plateau, they now passed through low 
delta country replete with “huge rank 
forests, cavernous cypress swamps, vast 
fields of cotton and corn, canebrakes and 
plantations.” Potable water was scarce, 
the tropical heat prostrating. “Hundreds 
of soldiers crowded around a single well, 
claiming a share of the muddy stuff that 
was brought up in an old bucket.” The first 
night was typical, camp in a canebrake 
swamp with lizards skittering over the 
tents, New species of biting bugs, alligators, 
and four kinds of poisonous snakes 
bedeviled the men, who named one of 
their bivouacs Camp Copperhead after an 
unwanted visitor of the legless type. > 

Originally, Curtis thought that their 
desperate situation would quickly ease; 
he expected to meet the relief force, 
perhaps at Augusta but then surely at 
Clarendon further down the White 
River. But his progress was much slower 
than he had anticipated. Arkansans, 
using slave labor, had burned bridges 
and felled trees for miles along the 
Union route. This destruction caused 
several days of Union delays while roads 
were Cleared and the pontoon train 
that had finally arrived was brought up. 
Rebel snipers and skirmishers harassed 
them day and night, with the biggest 
skirmish occurring on the Cache River 
on July 7. For a change Osterhaus’s 
men were not involved in any major 
encounters, being buried at the center 
of a fifteen mile-long column. That 
column grew longer daily with the 
addition of thousands of slaves whom 
Curtis first declared contraband and 
then freed as he passed by (anticipating 
the Emancipation Proclamation by six 
months.) 76 

On July 4 the army reached 
Augusta, where Curtis had thought 
the supply boats might be, only to be 
disappointed. After waiting there two 
days for the road ahead to be cleared 
of obstructions, the army endured two 
more grueling marches, on dusty roads 
and through swamps with no drinking 
water except opaque green sludge that 
would “float a hat.” On July 10, after 
tramping twenty-five miles, they finally 
reached Clarendon. The bluecoats were 
by now completely out of food except 
for whatever beef they could round up 
in the vicinity; even the crackers which 
had been selling briskly for a dollar each 
were long gone. The famished men fully 
expected that that would change when 
they reached the supply boats at the 
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dock. But the rebel-engendered delays 
en route had been fatal to the Union 
plan. Just twenty-four hours before 
Curtis finally brought his starving army 
into Clarendon, the Federal flotilla had 
cast off and moved downriver. Co- 
commanders Lt. James Shirk, USN, and 
Col. Graham N. Fitch had not been able 
to contact Curtis, and their best guess 
was that the Army of the Southwest was 
still thirty miles away. They believed 
they had no choice but to move south 
to St. Charles and wait until they were 
contacted by Curtis. 7” 

When Curtis saw the empty dock 
at Clarendon, he couldn't believe it, and 
ordered the artillery to fire several shots 
in the air in order to try to catch the 
attention of the departed boats. But it 
was not to be, Nowhere could Curtis find 
information about what had happened to 
the flotilla. Now confronted with a choice 
between heading on down river to an 
uncertain rendezvous or turning toward 
the Mississippi, he chose the latter. Like 


Major General Samuel Curtis 
wished to occupy the Arkansas 
capital, Little Rock, but his plans 
were thwarted by logistical 
difficulties. 


Union port for the rest of the war. ”” 
Thus ended the grueling Arkansas 


| expedition of 1862. Helena turned out 


a novice swimmer heading for the side | 
| malaria, dysentery, typhus and typhoid. 


of the pool instead of into deep water, 
he decided to sprint toward the port 
of Helena, sixty miles due east, where 
he could be more sure of re-supply. He 
would mount his attack on Little Rock 
from there (that campaign would did not 
materialize until the following year under 
Frederick Steele). * 

Just when the outlook for food 
looked most grim, Osterhaus’s division 
was finally given the lead, creating the 
dust for a change instead of eating 
it. They took full advantage of the 
opportunity. “A march of twenty- 
one miles was made with little food, 
Osterhaus’ German troops having swept 
the country bare? commented an officer 
following in the 33rd Illinois. In his 
memoirs, Osterhaus vividly described 
this last leg of the trek: “This march was 
a rough piece of work; it led through the 


dismal Cane brakes and Swamps, thickly | 
set with Cypress trees of the River | 


Cache and other sluggish watercourses; 


there were no buildings or Roads, and | 


torrent-like rainstorms impeded our 
progress. No wonder that an outcry of 
joy, rung up from our Column, where 
after six weary days the yellow waters 
of the Mississippi and the snug houses 
of Helena came in sight.” The little river 
town, home of Thomas Hindman and 
Patrick Cleburne, was occupied without 
a fight on July 12, Curtis making his 
headquarters in Hindman’s elegant 
residence. It was to remain an important 
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to be an extremely pestilential post: the 
Army of the Southwest was hard hit by 


So many men had dropped by the 
roadside during the march that it was 


| days before wagons could bring them 


all in, and on the last push through the 
swamps, Osterhaus himself had started 
to complain of chills and fever. Along 
with many of his men, Osterhaus had 
contracted malaria and dysentery, 
diseases that nearly killed him and 
caused life-long disability. He tried to 
stick it out, gulping quinine, but to his 
frustration he was forced to spend the 
last months of the year flat on his back 
in St. Louis, finally returning to the 
Vicksburg campaign in time to lead a 
non-ethnic division at Arkansas Post 
the following January. *° 

Despite the misery they suffered 


| in Arkansas, there was much for the 


new generals to take away from the 
experience. All had learned the hard way 
the difficulties of command in hostile 
country, perhaps Osterhaus more than 
the others. Each had also begun to forge 
his own leadership style in an arena far 
from the spotlight. Osterhaus’s own skills 
showed growth in handling independent 
command, in his flexibility in response 
to field conditions, his excellence in 
intelligence gathering, and his increasing 
ability to keep ethnic conflicts under 
control by scrupulous evenhandedness. 
These traits would all be demonstrated 
later in the war on many occasions. 

Of Osterhaus’s peers in the Arkansas 
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campaign, two would spend much more 
time in Arkansas. West Pointer Eugene 
Carr remained a brigadier general 
throughout the war, commanding a 
division at Vicksburg, then a cavalry 
division in Arkansas. In the Mobile Bay 
campaign in the spring of 1865, now 
breveted major general, Carr again 
led a division. West Pointer Frederick 
Steele was promoted to major general in 
November, 1862. After commanding a 
division at Vicksburg he was reassigned 
to command of the Union forces in 
Arkansas and supported the ill-fated 
Red River campaign. (Osterhaus took 
over command of Steele’s division after 
Vicksburg and led it throughout the 
Chattanooga and Atlanta campaigns.) 
Steele’s final assignment was command of 
a division at Mobile Bay. Jeff Davis, who 
had a regular army but not West Point 
background, commanded a division at 
Stone’s River and Chickamauga. He was 
breveted to major general in 1864 and led 
a division on the Atlanta campaign. Both 
he and Osterhaus led corps on the March 
to the Sea. Hungarian engineer Alexander 
Asboth, wounded at Pea Ridge and again 
later, served as garrison commander in 
various locales. Breveted to major general 
late in the war, he died in 1868. 

The summer Arkansas campaign 
would be Osterhaus’s last experience in 
the Trans-Mississippi; from then on he 
would lead divisions in the Vicksburg, 
Chattanooga, and Atlanta Campaigns, 
advancing to major general during the 
Atlanta campaign. His final assignment 
would be chief of staff to commander 
E. R. S. Canby for the Mobile Bay 
assaults. After the war he served as 
military governor to Mississippi before 
becoming U. S. Consul to Lyon, France. 
Peter Joseph Osterhaus died in Germany 
in 1917 at the age of 93. 
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A Harper's Weekly sketch artist took his revenge upon the 
vigilantes who apprehended him and searched his luggage, 


by sketching them doing so. 
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Civil War Committees of Vigilance, 
or Committees of Public Safety, while they 
had antebellum antecedents, evolved out 
of “political clubs” during the presidential 
election of 1860.' The paranoid purpose of 
these extra-legal committees was to stamp 
out invented abolitionists’ cadres and 
black Republican dogma by any means at 
their disposal. As secession loomed large 
they became illegal and irresponsible 
organizations taking the law into their 
own hands. The activities of these 
committees included spying on citizens, 
intercepting the mail, pilfering travelers’ 
luggage and absconding with its contents, 
jailing, whipping, lynching, coerced 
enlistment into the Confederate army, 
the forceful expulsion of individuals, and 
illegal confiscation of private property. 
The illicit committees judged as spies 
those they believed were political threats 
to Tennessee’s Confederate sovereignty. | 
Following the battles of Fort Donelson 
and Memphis these committees and their 
membership abruptly left with the rest 
of the Confederate authority rather than 
face a revenge-minded Union citizenry 
empowered by the conquering Federal 
armies. 

Perhaps the first documented 
example of a vigilance committee, in 
Memphis anyway, is in August 1857. At 
that time the populace was enraged over 
the murder of a gambler, who met his 
death at the hands of another gambler. As 
a riot began to form the mayor doubled 
the police force and moved to appoint a 
“committee of vigilance.” This Vigilance 
Committee does not appear to have been 
motivated by a desire to defend “southern 
institutions,’ nor to have any but fleeting 
temporal limits. 

Committees of Vigilance grew out of 
the Minute Man organizations that were 
part of the Breckenridge campaign in | 
the general election of 1860.? Soon after 
the Republican victory, on December 12, 
1860 there appeared a direct connection 
between the Minute Men and a Vigilance 
Committee. The pilot of a steamboat was 
discovered “tampering with a negro.” An | 
excited crowd gathered on the levee. “The 
Vigilance Committee of the Minute Men 
arrested him, and, after a trial, he was told 
to leave town instanter.” The Memphis 
Bulletin remarked: “There has been 
enough of this [“negro tampering”], and | 
we trust this will be the last instance of the 
kind that we shall have to refer to.”* The 
committee of vigilance, a self-constituted | 


| handed him a letter from the chairman, 


After the battle of Memphis (above) the city was occupied by U.S. forces 
and the members of the Vigilance Committee fled. 


extra-legal body of men who would claim 
the mantle of defenders and guardians of 
“southern institutions” was established 
in Memphis. Most likely the pattern was 
replicated in other cities in the state. 

Only four months later one account 
shows that in Memphis, days after the 
bombardment of Fort Sumter, the 
committee of vigilance was active. A | 
Kentuckian on his way home from Texas | 
stopped for a night in Jeffersonville, 
Arkansas. His comments that night to | 
the local committee of vigilance were, they 
determined, tinged with abolitionism. A 
messenger managed to get to Memphis 
before him warning the committee of 
public safety that a dangerous abolitionist 
would arrive later that day. A description 
was given. 

No sooner than the Kentuckian 
left the wharf when a “blue jacket,” the 
sobriquet for the military policeman 
guarding the city, greeted him saying, 
“The Committee of Public Safety wish to 
see you, come along.” He was lead to the 
committee who questioned him about his | 
home, political opinions, and destination. 
Then the committee introduced the 
member of the Jeffersonville Vigilance 
Committee, 120 miles to the west which | 
had quizzed him thirty hours before. | 
But even with this swift witness the 
committee found him blameless and after 
consultation he was let go. 

But he didn’t go far. A policeman 


suggesting that he enlist in the | 
Provisional Army of Tennessee. The note 
strongly advised it was in his interest to | 
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volunteer because: “Several members of 
the committee think if you do not see fit 
to follow this advice, you will probably 
stretch hemp...an infuriated mob... 
may hear that you came from the North.” 
It was clearly apparent, the Kentuckian 
wrote, “that the military power in the city 
had resolved to compel me to volunteer, 
and in my friendlessness I could think 
of no way to escape.... 1 wrote my name 
and thus I volunteered.’ 

A meeting with a committee of 
vigilance is perhaps best described in a 
fictional account written in 1862, “The 
Tennessee Blacksmith,’ and published 
in Harper's Illustrated. In this passage, 
Bradley, an honest Unionist blacksmith, 
whose shop sat by the foot of the 
Cumberland Mountains, was accused of 
helping an abolitionist flee to Kentucky. 
His captors: 

conveyed him to a tavern half a mile 
distant from the [blacksmith’s] shop, and 
he was arraigned before what was termed 
a vigilance committee. The committee 
met in a long room on the ground floor, 
dimly lighted by a lamp which stood upon 
a small table in front of the chairman. In 
about half an hour after Bradley’s arrival, 
he was placed before the chairman for 
examination. The old man’s arms were 
pinioned but nevertheless he cast a defiant 
look upon those around him. 

“Bradley, this is a grave charge against 
you. What have you to say?” said the 
chairman. 

“What authority have you to ask?” 
demanded the blacksmith fiercely, eyeing 
his interrogator. 

“The authority of the people of 
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Tennessee,’ was the reply. 
“I deny it?” 
“Your denials amount to nothing. You are 
accused of harboring an abolitionist, and 
the penalty of that act you know is death. 
What have you to say to the charge?” 

“I say that it is a base lie, and that he 
who utters such charges against me is an 
infamous scoundrel!” ° 


Bradley’s defiance may have been 
typical of East Tennessee Unionists and 
while they were not treated gently by 
Confederate sympathizers, there seems 
to be little tangible evidence that they 
were proscribed from that section of the 
state by committees of vigilance. Instead 
most were forced out by mobs or left 
voluntarily and surreptitiously to join 
Federal forces in Kentucky. 

A report in the April 20, 1861 
The Daily Cleveland Herald told of 
the “intense excitement” in Memphis 
following the surrender of Fort 
Sumter. Those who were previously 
for the Union were now secessionists. 
Fireworks exploded, orations made, 


and the secession flag was hoisted atop | ' : 
| descent upon Memphis. The belief of 


| the Board of Safety was that the city 


all public buildings. The Union Flag 
was nowhere in sight. Resolutions were 
passed declaring the Bluff City had 
seceded from the Union. 

The City officers appropriated 50,000 
dollars for the use of the city and the banks 
offered to cash the Bonds. The officers 
also ordered the purchase of a building 
for a drill room which was to cost nine 
thousand dollars. About fifteen companies 


of Infantry and Cavalry had been formed. | yelp 
| September 23, 1861, indicates concern 


Citizens subscribed to purchase cannon to 
the city from Federal troops. All the spare 
guns had been collected—everything 
possible was done to resist Federal 
authority. The Vigilance Committee was 
in its element and joined the passion, 
posting its own proclamation, printed in 
red ink, requiring all who deviated from 
the frenetic zeitgeist to leave the city at 
once. They had already forced a number of 
citizens from their homes. Terror reigned.’ 

There exists confusion as to just 
when these Committees of Vigilance 


formed. It is not clear in Memphis | 


whether the committee originated as an 
outgrowth of a larger parent group or 
quite independently, and the situation 
is blurred by the existence of at least 
two other committee-like groups— 
the Memphis Board of Safety and the 


Memphis Military Committee. Yet for | 


all the activity, paranoia soon set in. The 
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John C. Breckinridge, 1860 
presidential candidate of the 
Southern Democracy. 


Memphis Board of Safety nervously 
contacted Confederate Secretary of War 
L. P. Walker on April 23, 1861 urgently 
requesting “prompt and energetic 
action” to stop the probable Union 


could not defend itself.* That paranoia 


may have stimulated the growth, | 


triumph and public acquiescence to 
the vigilance committee as the singular 


agency responsible for sheltering the | 


city from invisible abolitionists and 
spies. For example, communication 
from the four members of the “Military 
Committee” with General Polk dated 


for a cotton embargo against the North, 
but nothing about vigilance. ° 
Something can be gleaned about the 
relative wealth and social standing of 
the names most prominently associated 
with the Memphis Committee of 
Vigilance. Succinctly, they were men of 
wealth, The man most often mentioned 
as directing the committee’s activities 
was Frazier Titus. The 1860 Federal 


Slave Census demonstrates that he | 


owned twenty slaves, placing him in 
the top ten percent of slave owners. 
Census data for Shelby county’’ shows 
their vocations varied from “gentlemen,” 
railroad president, minister, plantation 
owner, contractors, merchants and a 


banker. Frazier Titus, however, was the | 


de facto leader of the de facto committee 
of vigilance and directed its activities. 
He and his fellows had a great deal to 
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lose from a Federal occupation of West 
Tennessee and it is no wonder they 
reacted at the slightest suspicion to keep 
their holdings, and secondarily their city, 
safe from the abolitionist hordes. 

There is less mystery about the 
formation of the Nashville Committee 
of Vigilance and Safety. In Nashville 
soon after the Confederate victory at 
Ft. Sumter, a meeting was held at the 
capitol on April 24. Two resolutions 
were passed at the meeting, first, to join 
the Confederacy, and second: 

Resolved, that in the belligerent position 
where in we suddenly find ourselves, 
the ordinary police regulations of this 
city seem to us utterly incompetent to 
exercise the vigilance imperative upon 
every community in time of war, That, 
therefore, we do earnestly recommend 
the immediate formation of a vigilance 
committee, invested with such enlarged 
powers as may give efficacy to their action, 
and constituted of some of our best 
known citizens acting in concert with the 
mayor and existing authorities....1! 


In Nashville, for which less 
information exists on vigilance 
committees than for Memphis, activities 
soon after the triumph at Ft. Sumter must 
have been a great deal similar to those 
in the Bluff City. Mayor R. B. Cheatham, 
worried less about abolitionist spies than 
the break down or established order, 
issued his Proclamation of April 14, 
1861; all good Citizens were requested 
to restrain the excitement, and aid the 
authorities in preserving the peace of the 
city. According to his honor: 

WHEREAS, it is understood that self- 
constituted Committees, or Individuals 
on their own responsibility, have 
notified one or more of our Northern- 
born Citizens to leave Nashville; and 
whereas it is the determination of 
the City Authorities to preserve and 
sustain the peace and quiet of the City: 
This is...to notify all Persons that any 
complaints or suspicions against Persons 
of Northern birth can be lodged with 
me for investigation, and that everything 
necessary will be done. And all Persons 
implicated can be assured that they will 
be protected [and] from unfounded 
rumors and stories, until properly 
investigated by the proper Authorities. ' 


The mayor’s word of caution only 
stimulated activity leading to the formation 
of a Vigilance Committee. For example, 
about April 23, a young Cleveland, Ohio, 
journeyman printer William H. H. Ewell 


told how it was he came to return home. 
He expressed himself as a Union man after 
having been warned such remarks were 
treasonable. His personal friends were 
incapable of defending him, and he was 
deported by a nascent committee. Similar 
was the fate of Mr. Kelley editor of the 
Nashville Democrat, a Douglas paper, who 
left Nashville at the same time for the same 
reasons. The mob threatened him and the 
destruction of his press if he continued his 
“disloyal” paper. Kelley was determined 
to stand his ground. He barricaded the 
offices and the American flag was raised. 
An angry mob gathered ready to lynch 
Kelley and burn the newspaper office. 
Cooler heads convinced the editor to lower 
the flag and the Vigilance Committee 
occupied the office. He took the next 
steamboat north. No Northern man’s life 
or property was safe in Nashville until he 
declared himself a secessionist, and ready 
to blindly follow the Southern agenda.” 
West and Middle Tennessee, much less 
Nashville, were completely in the hands 
of the secessionists. “The idle masses and 
demagogues...constantly harangue the 
masses and the people seem to be insane 
on the subject of Southern rights.... 
They...openly proclaim, that...one 
Southern man can whip a dozen Northern 
men.” The evolution of a formal committee 
accelerated after the sudden rush to arms 
throughout the North following Lincoln's 
call for volunteers.‘ On April 27, 1861, the 
Davidson County Committee of Vigilance 
and Safety was formed to protect the lives, 
property, and interests of Nashville from 
the Northern foe.'® The New York Times, 
however, reported that: 
In Nashville the Southern intolerants | 
have organized and put into operation 
a society which is miscalled “The 
Committee of Safety.” It is the business 
of these men to spy out and denounce 
every man or woman suspected of Union 
proclivities, where upon follows an edict 
of banishment... '° 


Back in Memphis the Vigilance 
Committee’s Frazier Titus suggested | 
armed companies of “our free colored 
men” be formed to fight the looming foe. | 
However, the consensus held that arming 
Negroes was going too far, although such 
companies could best be put to work 
cooking and washing. “They understand 
that sort of work better than any boys who 
are called to do battle.” The Committee 
of Vigilance abolished worship services | 
in Negro churches. Two weeks later it | 


First Confederate secretary of 
war, Leroy Pope Walker, to whom 
the Memphis Board of Safety 
appealed for help. 


softened its edict, so “that when the 
regular minister of a church, attended by 


| respectable white persons, will agree to 


hold afternoon services, that the same 
be allowed.” Having few abolitionists to 
police, the committee reigned in the least | 
dangerous people among them. "* 

But the Committee of Safety did | 
not restrict itself to controlling African- 
American religious services. In mid- 
May the Louisville Journal, by now an 
active critic of the Memphis Committee 
of Vigilance, printed a column outlining 
the calumnies of the committee. Two 
young men having decided Memphis 


| was no longer a desirable place to do 
| business, one of them, at the committee's 


prodding, was left to hide outdoors. “The 
other was waited upon by a Committee | 
of Safety [that] informed him that if | 
he intended to remain he must join a 
military company, and if he did not he 
had better leave the following morning.” 
He decided to leave and a ticket was | 
purchased for him on the morning 
train. As he went to the train station he 
saw numerous posters explaining that 
there were but two factions in Memphis, 


| friends and foes; and all able-bodied 


men who did not at once join the | 
Secession forces, were enemies. Both men 
managed to leave on time. A day or two 
earlier a young man left Memphis under 
more rude circumstances, intending to 
return home to Indiana. Upon leaving 
he thoughtlessly remarked that if | 
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the Secessionists visited Fort Wayne, 
they would be clubbed. The shriek of 
“Abolitionist” was broached, and he was 
summarily knocked down, beaten, taken 
to a barber’s shop where his head was 
shaved. He was held overnight, and in the 
morning left for the North. 

Two weeks before this a moulder and 
two carpenters, thought to have returned 
North, “were seen hanging to trees a 
short distance from Memphis.” The 
Committee of Vigilance was permeating 
the city with fear and loathing. 

The Louisville Journal spelled out 
the transformation that the Vigilance 
Committee had rendered. Her men had 
given in to maliciously obsessed lunacy. 

Insane fury appears to possess their 
souls. They tolerate...tyranny...and... 
glory in upholding it. They are under 
the remorseless government of an 
irresponsible little mob, calling itself a 
Vigilance Committee. Al] their affairs 
are controlled by that Committee. It 
is for the Committee to say who may 
live in the city...what newspapers may 
be permitted...and what ones must 
be banned...what steamboat cargoes 
must be confiscated...who must be 
imprisoned, who whipped, who have 
his head shaved, who be tarred and 
feathered, and who hung. ”° 


By late May it was reckoned that the 


| Committee of Vigilance had driven out 


more than five thousand worthy and 
peaceable citizens whose property was 
virtually confiscated. This pogrom was 
stimulated by the February vote giving the 
pro-Union forces in the city a majority. 
Whether southern- or northern-born, the 
slightest suspicion of being an Abolitionist 
caused the offender to be dragooned 


| before the Committee of Safety. Titus’ 
| minions fashioned themselves as the city’s 


“first citizens.” The vigilance court was 
constantly in session at Titus’ block, and 
had processed an average of more than one 
hundred litigations a day. Cases included 
the conviction of a young IIlinoisan 
charged with saying he would not fight 
his friends in Cairo; he was ordered out of 
Memphis on the next north-bound train. 
Eight other men, after having their heads 
half shaved, were banished from Memphis, 
while three were under death sentences 
when they departed.”! 

Such committees were not limited 
to larger cities such as Memphis. 
For example, Brownsville had its 
Committee of Vigilance. Until May 1861 
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the Right Rev. Mr. Cooper, the head 
of a Female Seminary was evidently a 
favorite personage in town. Despite his 


popularity he had to leave the town on | 


short notice because a few weeks earlier 


a delegation from the local committee | 


of vigilance visited his dwelling and 
succinctly “gave him his choice...to 
make a secession speech, to enlist in a 
secession corps, or to leave the town.” 
He did none of these things, but a 
week later he and other “abolitionists” 
received the following pre-printed and 
widely distributed” notice: 
All citizens or residents among us of 
Northern or foreign birth will be allowed 
ten days to leave our community if they 
so desire, but after that time no such 
citizens or residents shall be permitted 
to leave, but we shall expect all such 
to stand by and aid us in defending 
ourselves against invasion, and to all 
such we pledge the protection of the 
community, by order of the Committee 
of Vigilance. 
May 24, 1861. JAS. WHITELAW,” Sec’y. 


After ten days they would be 
forbidden to leave, and would be 
embargoed, and compelled by the armed 
and organized Vigilance Committee to 


serve actively in the secessionist cause | 


or endure dire consequences. Since 
no one could reasonably expect to 
dispose of property in ten days in an 
unfriendly market, the notice served as 


virtual confiscation. The northerners | 


and foreigners had but one realistic 
option and that was to leave without 
“stretching hemp.” One witness from 
Tennessee testified that “he saw on the 
cars quite a number of men and women 
fleeing from other Tennessee towns.” 
They “must, as they value their lives, vote 
for the disunion ordinance and devote 
themselves to the disunion cause?” 

In early June the Memphis Vigilance 
Committee, so active in spying and 
collecting names of abolitionists 
provided comic relief to their fretful 
efforts to carefully guard the city from 
abolitionists. It seemed General P. G. T. 
Beauregard, who “used great endeavors 
to keep his movements secret” arrived 
in Memphis. It was challenging to 
remain incognito in Memphis and soon 
the committee’s blue jackets arrested 
Beauregard as a spy. “The generalissimo 
of the Confederate forces had to send 
for Gen. Pillow to identify him, and 
the hero of Camargo®” soon convinced 


the vigilantes that they had dug their | 
ditch on the wrong side of the rampart | 


of Memphian defense, whereupon 
Beauregard was discharged with 


apologies.”** Additionally the Memphis | 


papers were calling the attention of the 
Vigilance Committee to the high prices 
for provisions charged in the city. The 


group's purview clearly extended beyond | 


arresting and deporting northerners.” 

The Beauregard incident aside, 
however, the Committee’s activities 
were far from humorous. As the June 
8 vote on the secession referendum 
approached a veritable reign of terror 
developed in Tennessee. Notable was the 
cathartic exodus of Union sympathizers 
on the eve of the election. The Louisville 
Journal perspicaciously noted: 

It would really seem as if when 
innumerable Vigilance Committees are 
daily and nightly at work throughout 
Tennessee expelling Union men and 
their families from the State, they might 
venture to permit such as shall be left on 
the 8th of June to exercise their right of 
free suffrage, but no; they are afraid, that, 
notwithstanding the driving of thousands 
into exile and the turning of the whole 
artillery of the late Union press of the 
State against the Union party, secession 
would still be voted down unless the polls 
should be girt with secession bayonets. * 


The Memphis Vigilance Committee 
and others of its ilk had driven hundreds 
of Union men, those in opposition to a 
secession referendum, out of the state 
without even the pretense of a legal trial, 
and took it upon themselves to search 
the mail for objectionable literature. 
According to one report: 

...the Vigilance Committee of Nashville 


usurps similar prerogatives and uses them 
defiantly...every day...the Vigilance 
Committees of Brownsville and other 
towns in Tennessee have given public 
notice to all men of Northern or foreign 
birth to leave the State....the Nashville 
Union..,when...questioned as to whether 
Union men...would be suffered to give 
Union votes at the polls...answered 
both questions...in the negative....the 
Vigilance Committees of various cities 
and towns and counties have ordained 
that each ballot cast shall be an open 
one, whilst the disunion organs proclaim 
that this will show who has the audacity 
to vote for the old Union—distinctly 
implying that whoever does so will do it 
at his deadly peril. ” 


As the June 8th vote on secession 
approached the Memphis Committee 
of Vigilance distributed a lengthy and 
vitriolic poster entitled “TRUE MEN 
OF THE SOUTH TO THE RESCUE.’ It 
blamed Lincoln, the Black Republicans, 
and abolitionist spies for coercing the 
South into leaving the Union, and in an 
ironic twist claimed “the Republicans 
of the North are heaping insult and 
injury upon friends of the South in their 
midst, and have forced them to leave 
their homes.”* This, in part justified 
their program to make Memphis secure, 
claiming the safety of the city, indeed the 
entire South, required “that those living in 
our midst, who do not wish to abandon 
their allegiance to Lincoln’s Government, 
who are in favor of negro equality and 
the degradation of the white race, should 
leave this city as soon as possible. That a 
number of men from the North, who have 
made their homes in this city, are true to 
the South, there is no doubt; but there are 


The Memphis Vigilance Committee was active within days of the 
bombardment of Fort Sumter. 
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others whom it will not do to trust.” 
Northern men who had made their 
fortunes from southern patronage 
would, upon the secession vote, 
“prove themselves traitors. Those 
men must be compelled to leave 
here. We do not counsel force for 
this purpose, unless a refusal is given 
to comply with such a demand.” It 
was urgent that the secessionist vote 
be approved. The tract continued 
menacingly with paranoid visions of 
enemies within coupled with racist 
rape and ruin: 
Let the proprietors of business 
houses, machine, carpenter, and 
cabinet shops, foundries, printing- 
offices, paint and tailor shops, 
hotel and boarding houses, report 
immediately the names of all 
those who they know cannot be 
trusted as friends to the South. It is 
important that this be done—the 
security of our property and the safety of 
our families demand it. Our gallant sons, 
who are anxious to march wherever the 
service of the South requires them, wish 
to carry with them the consoling thought 
that they have not left behind them the 
lurking enemy, who, while lingering 
around their homes and firesides, would 
incite our negroes to insurrection, and 
bring the worst calamities upon our wives, 
our mothers, and our daughters. 
“Those who are not with us are against us.” 
Let every citizen remember that “Eternal 
vigilance is the price of Liberty:”! 


But fiery rhetoric and threats were 
not enough, they reckoned, to ensure a 
secessionist victory at the polls. A more 
direct form of intimidation was resorted 
to on election day. Union men were 
marked on the day of the election by 
writing the name of each voter, as it was 
entered on the poll book, upon the back 
of the ballot, with the corresponding 
number entered on both, so that after 
the vote was counted the Union ballots 
could easily be discovered and the 
voters attended to by the Committee of 
Vigilance. This connivance was known 
prior to the election and successfully 
deterred Union men from voting at 
all, or compelled them to vote for 
secession.” The story was the same in 
the ironically named hamlet in White 
County, Tennessee, Yankeetown, 250 
miles to the east of Memphis. Some 
twenty Union men went to the polling 
station there and seeing their ballots 
were similarly marked, refused to 


On April 24, 1861, a resolution was 
passed at the state capitol in Nashville to 
establish a vigilance committee. 


vote or were harassed if they did. The 
thoughtful Amanda McDowell of the 
nearby Cherry Creek Community 
recorded in her diary: 

Frank Coatney voted Union, said he would 
do it at the risk of his life, and did it, but 
things got so hot that he had to leave the 
grounds. And Jack said they marked him 
and were going after him last night. And 
another man there swore that he did not 
think he would ever vote again, since it 
was of no use, that a man could not do as 
he wished like honest men ought to do, 
that their liberties had already been voted 
away by the “big bugs” of the country, and 
for his part he did not know that he would 
ever vote again.» 


These terrorist tactics produced 
a secessionist victory. And no wonder, 
nearly a month after the pro-secession 
vote it was reported that over 6,000 
people had “been driven from Memphis 
alone, by the edicts of the so-called 
Vigilance Committee, or through 
apprehension of mob violence.” The 
exodus was similar in the middle and 
western sections of Tennessee. * 

Charles Bolton’s book Poor Whites 


in West Tennessee. Three young 
Kentuckians, Smith, Sullivan, and 
Myers, hired out as deck hands on 
a coal barge to Natchez, Mississippi. 
Their work finished they came back 
to Memphis expecting to continue 
to Louisville. Yet, the Memphis 
Vigilance Committee prohibited any 
boat from leaving for Louisville. The 
three couldn't afford train fare and 
so were forced to walk. 

At Covington, Tennessee, the 
three were arrested and examined 
by the Vigilance Committee. 
Nothing was found against 
them. They were assured by the 
committee chairman, H. J. Moloy 
that they could continue. Moloy 
even gave them a pass reading: 

Covington Jun the 2, 1861. H. J. 
Smith and J. B. Myers and Suleven has 
Past thru this Place today and Claim to 
be citizens of Kentucky. 

on examination We find Nothon 
Rong a Bout Said Men and are 
Willen to Let said Men Pass on Good 
Conduck. 


The trio traveled until rain 
stopped them about a mile from Ripley, 
Tennessee and they took refuge under 
a tree. Within minutes a force of forty 
mounted Tennesseans rode up and 
seized them as suspicious characters. 
They told their story and presented their 
pass. Nevertheless, some of the mounted 
men cursed them as abolitionists and 
loudly demanded that they be hanged 


| from the tree they were standing under. 


in the Antebellum South, argues that | 


Vigilance committees were particularly 
concerned with “guarding against... 
transient poor white men, who were 
perceived as...most susceptible to ... 
appeals from the Republican Party.’ This 
contention is illustrated by an incident 
taking place soon after the secessionist 
victory kindled and justified more attacks 
by Committees of Vigilance, especially 
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The prisoners insisted they were not 
abolitionists, they were citizens of 
Kentucky and Louisville, that they were 
quiet, working men with no sympathy 
for the abolitionist cause. Things got 
uglier and the gist of the denunciations 
coming from the equestrians was, 
“Louisville and the whole of Kentucky 
are full of damned abolitionists...they 
should all be hung...we had better be 
doing the work as fast as we can.” The 
fate of three was doubtful, but that at 
length Smith and Sullivan were allowed 
to go. Perhaps for giving a “short answer” 
in his interrogation, their friend Myers 
was retained and they learned later he 
had been executed. Smith also related 
that, between Memphis and Covington 
they came upon another victim of a 
Committee of Vigilance, a beaten man 
lying “with his head shaved and his ears 
and the end of his nose cut off,’ simply 
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Incredibly enough, 
the vigilantes arrested 
Confederate general Pierre 
Gustave Toutant Beauregard! 


because he had not been born in Dixie.” 
One incident in Memphis revolved 
around the confiscation of a sketch 
artist’s luggage and its graphic rendering 
in Harper’s Weekly Illustrated provides 
a face to the “Tennessee Taliban.” The 
journal’s artist, Mr. Davis, was stopped 
in Memphis where: 
he was waited upon by the Vigilance 
Committee, who inquired, after the 
fashion of those bodies, who he was, 
where he came from, what he was 
doing, where he was going, and whether 
he didn’t need any hanging. Having 
obtained answers to these various 
queries, the Committee then proceeded 
to inspect Mr. Davis’s trunk, which 
they overhauled with commendable 
thoroughness. Finding at the bottom of 
the trunk a number of sketches made for 
us, they examined them minutely, and 
each member, by way of remembering 
Mr. Davis, pocketed two or three of the 
most striking. As the only revenge Mr. 
Davis could take on these polite highway 
robbers, he sketched them in the act of 
despoiling him....°” 


It was reported in July that then 
recently elected Justice of the fifth civil 
district of Memphis, I. M. Dickenson 
told one Yankee prisoner before him 
of his “profound regret that it was not 
in his power to hang him and from his 
seat in court he denounced him as a 
damned abolitionist, who should not 
be allowed to live an hour. ‘Had I the 
power...I would cut your ears off, and 


nail you to the door of my court-room, 
and probably I shall have the pleasure 
yet.” Not consoling words to be certain, 
but more like those of terrorist fanatics 
in spirit if not substance. 

This sort of terrorism was by now 
common but punishment was not 
restricted to verbal abuse. The Memphis 
Committee of Vigilance: 

went further, and indulged every species 
of cruelty—shaving the head and 
whipping being regarded as a slight 
punishment by anyone who desired to 
remove North. Nor is this all. In more 
than fifty instances... men were taken 
before the Vigilance Committee, and no 
one knows what became of them, They 
never came from that building alive... 
Their acts are all secret, and there is no 
concern for the men charged with being 
tinctured with abolitionism, so that no 
one cares; and thus they go on in their 
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wholesale murdering with impunity. 


One widely printed account of a 
conflict with the Memphis Vigilance 
Committee by a Unionist-Tennessean told 
of his arrest, imprisonment and escape 
from the Bluff City. The Committee was 
the most extreme example of Southern 
odium toward not just abolitionists 
and Northerners, but also of persons 
and property known or suspected of 
being Unionists. Moreover, in no city 
in Dixie “was there a larger population 
of Northern men who had abandoned 
their principles and had become.... 
more Southern than the Southerner...” 


They became the Committee’s minions, | 


detecting and accusing fellow northerners 
of being abolitionists and spies. These men 
were “politically and morally lost to... 
principles of honor...actuated....by the 
selfish desire to elevate themselves even to 
ignoble positions, if they promise power 
and wealth.” 

Not knowing of a turncoat among 
his companions he wrote a letter to the 
New York Tribune describing the state of 
affairs in Memphis in March, 1861°° in 
which he expressed his astonishment at 
the reception given Mississippi soldiers on 
their way to war in the Florida theatre of 
war, These sentiments stimulated a visit by 
“a select number of the immortal ‘Vigilance 
Committee; who respectfully requested 
to examine my effects.” Their manner was 
civil yet their search gave him “a tickling 
sensation in the region of the thorax.’ After 
a complete inspection and many questions 
failed to find any evidence he was “politely 
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informed that they ‘believed me to be a 
—— Abolitionist} and intended to settle 
my case in the morning.” He was jailed that 
evening, convinced it was his last night 
on earth. 

In the morning he was ushered before 
the Committee's court of sixty dour-faced 
men, not one of whom wanted more 
than to find an excuse to execute him. 
Even they, however, had to admit, there 
wasn't a shred of evidence to prove him 
an abolitionist or a Northern man, so they 
decided to hold him until their associates 
in Washington and Baltimore could 
verify his opinions. He was thrown “into 
an underground apartment, rendered 
horrible by the absence of light and air, 
and loathsome by the presence of the 
accumulated filth of years; a prison quite 
equal to the famous ‘Blackhole of Calcutta; 
in its abominations.” He remained there 
incommunicado in 95 degree heat 
from April 25 to June 6, 1861, living on 
cornbread and water. 

While there, he was commonly 
an eyewitness to some of the harshest 
punishments that. ...aroused “a vengeance 
blood alone can quell... Towards men, 
these cruelties were of daily occurrence... 
more than eighty five men have had their 
heads shaved and their backs lacerated by 
the knout since the middle of last April... 
are now waiting an opportunity to return 
and inflict summary punishment upon the 
people of that doomed city.” 

He became inured to the daily, routine 
floggings but nothing prepared him for 
the sight a Southern man “who would 
be base enough and fiend enough, to lay 
the lash upon the back of an innocent 
and defenceless woman.” On the 19th 
of May, 1861, a young, beautiful, refined 
and accomplished lady, from Maine who 
had resided in Memphis for a year was 
whipped for “expressing too loudly her 
wishes for the success of our arms.” She 
had only the day before purchased steamer 
tickets but was arrested that evening and 
incarcerated for the night. At six o'clock 
the next morning: 

she was brought in front of the rear door 
of the jail...and after three men had been 
whipped with the knout, and their heads 
shaved, she was stripped to the waist, and 
thirteen lashes given her with a strap, 
and the right side of her head shaved. *' 


The Unionist managed his escape 
on 6th of June and hid “with an old 
Irish woman” until he left Memphis via 
train to Jackson, Tennessee. From that 


A WORD IN EDGEWAYS| 


Every now and then—on average 
once or twice a year—I indulge myself 
as editor by interposing “a word in 
edgeways” into someone else’s article. 
With Jim Jones’ cordial acquiescence, 
I’m going to do it again. First, the title 
of the article. Jim’s original title was one 
of those nineteenth century multiple- 
word jobs—it would have taken up two 
thirds of a page all on its ownsome. 
Then with his second draft he came up 
with “Tennessee Taliban.” Of course, 
it’s somewhat tongue-in-cheek, and the 
parallels are by no means exact. The 
vigilantes in question were not a bunch 
of deluded religious fanatics. On the 
other hand, both the members of the 
Vigilance Committees and the Taliban 
were/are zealots with little (if any) 
concern for the niceties of the law and 
precious little concern for the rights of 
those who did not/do not share their 
beliefs, and a penchant for both violence 
and the arbitrary wielding of authority. 
Besides, who can resist the alliteration? 
So, the new title stayed and I accept full 
editorial responsibility for it. 

In war, ‘tis said, the first casualty 
is Truth. I suspect that is borne out by 
some—lI said some—of the newspaper 
accounts used in this article. The 
Liberator in particular should be 
regarded as suspect, simply because of its 
partisan nature. And of course nineteenth 
century newspapers and periodicals 
generally were notoriously partisan, 
even without the stimulus of war. The 
“twenty-four-foot knout” wielded by a 
Negro seems distinctly far-fetched, but— 
charitably—maybe it was just a typo for 
“twenty-four inch.” Talking the article 
over with Jim beforehand I wondered 
about similar committees in the North, 
and he came up with the extract from 
the Richmond Daily Dispatch below. 
There were a number of vigilance 
committees in the North prior to the 
war, active in opposing the Fugitive Slave 
Law and the activities of slave-catchers; 
the one in Boston was the most famous. 
Given that northerners were oft-times 
divided politically but not generally 
engaged in armed conflict against one 
another, it seems unlikely that vigilance 
committees were as active or as paranoid 
in their actions as those in the South. But 
back to the point about the credibility 
of newspaper accounts of mayhem in 
Tennessee: although individual stories 
may be regarded with suspicion, the huge 
number of them—and there are similar 
accounts from virtually every part of the 


Had Andrew Johnson still 
been governor of Tennessee, 
might the secession vote have 
gone the other way? 


seceded states—lends credibility, as does 
the anxiety expressed by the mayors at 
the activities of the committees. 

Points are made in the article about 
the expulsion of thousands of Unionists 
from the state and the difficulties 
placed in the way of voting against the 
secession ordinance. The vote recorded 
was 104,913 for, 47,238 against. Let’s 
consider that for a moment. If 6,000 were 
expelled from Memphis alone, perhaps 
12,500 expelled (or fled) from the state 
as a whole is a not unrealistic number. 
If we further speculate that another 
10,000 Unionists were prevented from 
voting or didn’t make the attempt for 
fear of retribution that would take the 
vote to 104,913 vs. 69,738. Governor 
Isham Harris was very active promoting 
secession, but suppose Andrew Johnson 
had still been governor (as he 
was from 1853-1857); 
all the influence of 
the administration 
would have been in 
the other direction. 
Furthermore, in 
East Tennessee 
Unionists were not 
only numerous 
but also enjoyed 
active leadership. 
There were many 
Unionists too in 
West Tennessee, 
not just in Memphis but also in a 
swathe along the Tennessee River. But 


there was no leading Unionist figure to 
galvanize them into action. (Note that 
although the majority of Memphis voters 
were Unionists, the Vigilance Committee 
ran roughshod over them.) Suppose 
there had been leadership worthy of the 
name in the western part of the state as 
well as in the east. With no expulsions 
and no intimidation at the ballot it would 
have taken a swing of only about 11% to 
defeat the ordinance of secession. Could a 
Unionist governor and some organization 
in the west of the state have achieved this? 
It does not seem beyond the bounds of 
possibility. And what a difference that 
would have made to the course of the war! 
Tennessee provided more troops to the 
Confederate army than any other state. 
The state would of course still have been 
divided, with staunch states-righters on 
one side and staunch Unionists on the 
other. But most of those in the middle— 
whose primary focus was simply 
patriotism toward their state—would now 
have given their support to the Union 
rather than the Confederacy. Internecine 
warfare would still have engulfed the state 
as the secessionist minority took up arms, 
but in a formal sense the war would have 
commenced at the northern borders of 
Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi. Under 
those circumstances I wouldn't give the 
Confederacy more than two years at most. 

I know, it’s just counter-factual 
speculation. But I have often thought, 
what a critical difference it made that 
Isham Harris was governor in 1861 and 
not Andrew Johnson.... 


Vb 
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point he walked to Cairo, Illinois, one | 


hundred and twenty miles through a 


section of country where had he run | 


into a local Vigilance Committee he 
would probably have been summarily 
hanged. After a three day trek he 
reached “the land of promise.” ” 

The story of flogging the “refined 


and accomplished lady from Maine” | 


is repeated in another northern 
newspaper with a few variations. In the 
second version, also dated May 19, the 
refined lady is named—Miss Giernstein. 
She and three male companions were 
abruptly spirited away from the train 
because of her judgmental remarks 
about the South. Vigilance Committee 
thugs took them to the prison where her 
three male companions were stripped 
naked and whipped. The thrashing was 
administered by a Negro with a knout 
some twenty-four feet in length “which 
cuts the flesh in stripes an inch in 
width.” Miss Giernstein protested, and 
was seized. After indignantly refusing 
too unfasten the upper part of her dress, 
the jailor “tore up her dress down to 
the waist. Her feet were then tied with 
straps...” Her arms were held while the 
Negro “administered the stripes to her 


bare back.” While being flogged, “the | 


brave girl did not gratify her persecutors 
by a single cry or tear, but [the]...blood 
upon her lips, indicate[d]...she had 
bitten them through in suppressing... 
outward indications of her agony. The 
right side of her head was then shaved, 
and thus scared and disfigured, she 
was permitted to resume her journey 
towards civilization” ” 

Like his counterpart in Nashville, 
Memphis Mayor John Park attempted 
to put a damper on the activities of 
the Vigilance Committee. He issued a 
proclamation on August 24, 1861 that 
indicates the Committee was impressing 
men into the service and otherwise 
committing acts of violence completely 
outside the boundaries of civil law. 
According to His Honor: 

To the Citizens of Memphis—Applications 
have repeatedly been made to me, as 
executive officer of the city, for protection 
against indiscreet parties who are sent 
out to impress citizens into the service 
against their will on steamboats. Many of 
these men have been dragged from their 
beds, wives and children, but never has 
there been a man taken who had on a 
clean shirt.“ I hereby notify any citizens 


Memphis to call on me, and I will furnish 
the same, and will see he will be protected. 
One poor man being shot yesterday by 
one of these outlaws, as they may be 
called, causes me to give the above notice. 
August 24, 1861 

JOHN PARK, Mayor. * 


It was not necessary to be of 
Northern birth, but merely traveling 
north to run afoul of the Committee of 
Vigilance. In late August 1861 two men 
arrived in Nashville from New Orleans 
at ten o'clock Saturday morning. Their 
baggage was quickly transferred to 
the L&N Depot. One of the gentlemen 
bought tickets for his entire party, both 
men and women, and they boarded 
the cars anticipating no harassment. 
But because they had no passports 
they were all taken off the passenger 
car. It was no simple matter to obtain 
them. All managed to find citizens to 
vouch for their identities. They left on 
the afternoon train and were surprised 
yet again that just before reaching the 
state line, a hundred and forty personal 
letters and documents were taken from 
their pockets to be carried back to the 


| Nashville Vigilance Committee. Even a 


Confederate Lieutenant returning from 
Richmond, had forty letters from his 
command to friends and family seized 
and taken to Nashville for scrutiny by the 
committee. 

The expulsion of Tennessee’s Union 
citizens by vigilance committees was 
extended not only to regular citizens, 
but to the national figures sitting in high 
positions of the national government. 
It was ironic and even more sensational 
then when the self-constituted 
and extra-legal Nashville Vigilance 
Committee summarily expelled United 
States Supreme Court Associate Justice 
John Catron from the Tennessee capital. 

Judge Catron” of Nashville was 
one of the Judges appointed to Supreme 


| Court of the United States by President 


Andrew Jackson. Catron had made a 


| charge to the Grand Jury in St. Louis, 


who may wish to pass within the city of | 


in which he gave his views as to what 
constitutes treason. The publication 
of his anti-secessionist views created 
a good deal of consternation in the 
Nashville Vigilance Committee. 
The Nashville Gazette observed his 
appearance in Nashville, noting he did 
not appreciate the “thousands of ... 
brave sons he has designated as traitors, 
[ that] he outrages the tenderest feelings 
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of the fathers, mothers, brothers, sisters, 
wives and children of those gone to fight 
the battles of their country.’* Yet the 
Judge was not without friends. Stalwart 
| secessionist V. K. Stevenson, President 
| of the Nashville and Chattanooga 
Railroad, interviewed the Judge and was 
convinced there was nothing dangerous 
in the Judge’s principles or intentions, 
and that he was certain his presence in 
the capital would prove no danger to 
the newly forming Confederacy. Catron 
| assured him he had not authorized the 
| publication of the remarks that had 
caused such uproar. 

Notwithstanding Stevenson's sincere 
endorsement of the Judge, the Nashville 
Vigilance Committee visited him and 
screeched out its paranoid ultimatum: 
either he would be forcibly driven out of 
his home and state, or he must publicly 
and robustly support secession. He was 
expected to give his answer at once, a 
| demand that was softened to twenty four 
| hours. Catron decided to leave Nashville, 

leaving his sick and aged spouse behind 
| him. He boarded an L&N train and was 
| said to have arrived in Louisville. One 
newspaper commented that the Nashville 
Committee of Vigilance “have done a 
deed at which the whole respectable 
portion of the people of the United States 
will raise the cry of ‘shame-” ” 
Around 1855 two young 
Philadelphia printers left the City 
of Brotherly Love for the City of 
Rocks and found gainful work at the 
Southern Methodist Publication House 
in Nashville and remained with the 
company. They earned the respect and 


The widely respected Supreme 
Court Justice, John Catron, was 
among those ushered into exile. 


friendship of many native Nashvillians, 
many of whom regretted their departure 
as a result of President Jefferson C. Davis’ 
August 14, 1861 proclamation obliging 
all Northern men to leave within 40 
days, requiring them to leave their jobs 
and go home.” The two understood 
the meaning of the proclamation and 
left Nashville on the next north-bound 
train. The night before making their 
exodus the two printers made a friendly 
visit to James T. Bell, the city editor of 
the Daily Gazette, to say good-bye. Their 
conversation was private and pleasant, 
Bell telling them he could find no fault 
in their leaving, that their allegiances 
and feelings compelled them to go. They 
shook hands and said amicable farewell. 
Unknown to the two Philadelphians an 
article appeared in Bell’s section of the 
following morning’s Gazette under the 
heading “Stampede Among Printers.” In 
vitriolic prose inspired by the Vigilance 
Committee’s practices, Bell portrayed 
them as a class of ingrates, Ever since the 
Davis’ Proclamation they: 
have been seen in groups upon our street 
corners, evidently consulting in regard 
to sudden movements. They have been 
holding a good situation for several 
years past, continuing no doubt lately|to 
send] a portion of their wages to assist 
in subjugating the people who have fed 
them, acting too, probably, as spies in our 


midst communicating such intelligence | 


as has recently been seen in the Northern 
papers under the head of “Nashville 
Correspondence.” They would have been 
perfectly willing to have continued at 
work, and given us the benefit of their 
amiable presence, had it not been for the 
proclamation and the “forty days” notice. 
Let us feel thankful that the proper means 
have been adopted to rid the cities of the 
South of such vampires. 


The two were searched, harassed, 
threatened and had their belongings 
confiscated by the Clarksville Committee 
of Vigilance. *! 


On September 23, 1861, the | 


Memphis Civilian Military Committee, 
whose membership consisted of men of 
influence and wealth, were empowered 
by Major General Leonidas Polk to 
issue orders to maintain security. The 
Military Committee helped underwrite 
the activities of the Vigilance 
Committee. In early September, 1861, 
by authority vested in them by General 
Polk they issued orders to increase 
vigilance under the passport system, not 


Daniel Ellis (1827-1908) is estimated 
to have guided some four thousand 
Tennessee fugitives through 
the mountains of East Tennessee 
to safety in Kentucky. 


to prevent “northerners” from visiting | 
Memphis but to manage their egress; to | 


limit or altogether terminate soldiers’ 
furloughs as they talked too freely about 
camp conditions, spreading “ a spirit 
of disquiet amongst our own people 
[that] can be easily picked up and 
communicated by spies;” and civilian 
access to military camps was likewise to 
be restricted because they (the civilians) 
“have talked freely and publicly of 
misunderstandings amongst officers, of 
demoralization of the troops, &c., all of 
which you will at once see is calculated 


perhaps cripple the efficiency of our 
army.” 

But there were unintended 
consequences. It seems that the 
Committee of Vigilance had in its 
feverish haste to rid the city and 
countryside of alleged abolitionist 
provocateurs and Northerners it had 
shot itself in the foot. They found the city 
was facing an unforeseen threat it could 
not face alone. The harshness of the 
committee needed softening. Sending 
a petition to Jefferson Davis, Mayor 
John H. Park called his attention to the 
phenomenon in East Tennessee where 
“a large portion of our fellow citizens 
in East Tennessee who have for some 
time past been greatly disaffected to 
our Government have of late signified 


their loyalty to the South by taking the 
oath of allegiance.” Not only that, but 
they volunteered for service in the Army 
of Tennessee after being assured their 
property and position would be restored 
to them. Some, however, remained 
suspicious that they would not remain 
immune from arrest and punishment. 
A large body of men remained in 
Kentucky, near the Tennessee line, 
who had asserted their intent to stay in 
Kentucky. The petitioners were fearful 
“that they will by some means be 
induced to join the Federal forces, we are 
exceedingly anxious to make every effort 
to bring them to our support.” Would 
the President give them assurances of 
amnesty, a policy that had been followed 
in East Tennessee?*? The petition 
concluded: We therefore desire to urge 
upon your Excellency the importance 
of giving them such assurances of 
protection as will effect this object” The 
petition was signed by the mayor, the 
hierarchy of the Vigilance Committee, 
and by Governor Isham Harris, who 
intoned “believing that it will be both 
right and politic to give the assurance 
sought to all of those misguided citizens 
who will in good faith return to their 
homes and declare their loyalty to the 
Government.” The program does not 
appear to have been implemented, or if it 
was, that it had the desired effect. 

In early December, 1861 a curious 
note appeared in a note from Sam Tate to 
Major General Leonidas Polk. It indicated 
that the Committee of Vigilance had lost 
its zeal. Tate was seriously concerned that 


| there are “more spies in the country than 
to bring the service into disrepute and | 


I ever saw.’ He advised travel restrictions 
and the hanging of spies as a solution 
but warned the General: “Don't turn any 
more men over to the Memphis Safety 
Committee unless you want them turned 
loose.”*° 

It is difficult to make more of this 
remark than its face value. There is no 
hard evidence to suggest the Memphis 
Vigilance Committee just faded away and 
it is more probable that it continued its 
work with zeal, although with diminished 
results inasmuch as it probably had rid 
the city of all abolitionist demons. It had 
apparently turned its attention to more 
petty matters of city government. For 
example, on April 15, 1862, the Vigilance 
Committee, at a regular meeting of the 
Memphis Board of Mayor and Aldermen 
presented a resolution to reinstate a 
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City Police Officer, the cause for his | of deterring the advance of the Federal 


dismissal not being sufficient in the | 
opinion of the Board. The case revolved 
around the charge that the officer had 
been discourteous to a lady of “impure 
character.” The Mayor reinstated the 
officer. *” 

As the Federal armies occupied 
Middle and West Tennessee the 


Committees of Public Safety and | 


Vigilance “skedaddled” from Nashville, 
Memphis, and other venues. Little was 
said of them, especially in the Southern 
press, although there was some taunting 
and satire in the opposing newspapers. 
For example, soon after the mass 
departure of Confederate officials and 
army from Nashville, the Louisville 
Journal reported: “Nashville, if not 
taken, is evidently in peril. Where is 
her famous ‘Vigilance Committee’ that 
was so active a few months ago? Why 


doesn’t it notify the United States army, | 


as it did hundreds of private citizens, 
to leave within ten days?” A satirical 
“review” of Reverend Dr. McFerrin’s 
Confederate Primer, pointed out that the 
most merciful men were “The Nashville 
Vigilance Committee, for they saved 
their victims the suspense of a trial.” 


Committees of Safety and Vigilance | 


were among the very first to abandon 


ship when the victorious Union | 


army approached. Yet the committee 
of vigilance phenomenon remained 
where Confederate forces still occupied 
urban areas in Tennessee. For example, 
Chattanooga remained in Rebel hands 


until August 1863. An article cited from the | 
Chattanooga Rebel in the Nashville Patriot | 


in early April indicated the Chattanooga 


Vigilance Committee was active and | 


proposed to hold hostages as a means 


army. It was reported that at a meeting | 
of the committee it was “determined to | 
put to death fifteen or twenty of the | 
prominent Union men of that vicinity | 
upon the approach of the National army.” | 
Desperate men make desperate threats, 
and the Patriot called for retribution in 
kind: “If it be found that the Vigilance 
Committee are really determined, in the 
event of the marching of our troops upon 
their place, let that number or twice that 
number of prominent rebels of Nashville | 
or some other city be seized and sternly 
held as hostages for the safety of the | 
threatened victims.” ® | 
Hostages or no, the most concise | 
comment on the terroristic nature of 
the committees of safety and vigilance | 
was a slogan seen on one of a plethora 
of banners in the grand procession | 
commemorating the first anniversary of 
the fall of Memphis. It read simply: “The 
reign of terror of the Safety Committee 


has passed away forever.”*! 
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is a unique and free service to those 
interested in the war as it took place 
in the state. It would require in excess 
of 4,000 pages to print its contents of 
official reports, letters, journal entries 
and newspaper reports. 
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LINCOLN’S PROCLAMATION: 
Emancipation Reconsidered 
William A. Blair & Karen Fisher Younger 
(ed.)(Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 2009) pp. 233, $30, ISBN: 
978-0-8078-3316-2 


EMANCIPATION RECONSIDERED 


When Penn State University 
displayed a wartime copy of the 
Emancipation Proclamation that was 
on loan to the school’s George and Ann 
Richards Civil War Era Center, the pres- 
ence of this rare document gave rise to 
a symposium on emancipation in April 
2007. The eight essays contained in 
Lincoln’s Proclamation: Emancipation 
Reconsidered edited by William A. Blair 
& Karen Fisher Younger are an out- 
growth of the symposium. This collec- 
tion is made available as we observe the 
147" anniversary of the proclamation 
that Lincoln issued on January 1, 1863 
to free the slaves in the rebellious states. 

These essays are intended to deepen 
the understanding of some aspects of 
the president’s decision making con- 
cerning the proclamation, and to con- 
sider it from a variety of perspectives, 
including how “we remember the end- 
ing of slavery both in the United States 


and in the Atlantic world.” 

In the first of these scholarly papers, 
Paul Finkelman argues that the criti- 
cisms of some historians that Lincoln 
came late to the table on the emancipa- 
tion of slaves issue miss the mark. The 
author identifies a number of precondi- 
tions that had to come to pass before 
Lincoln was confident that the issuance 
of a proclamation would stand the test 
of time. These included an accept- 
able constitutional or legal framework, 
popular support in the North, approval 
of the four loyal slave states, and, most 
importantly, the assurance that the war 
would be won. 

Mark Neely examines the thorny 
question of colonization of freed slaves, 
and whether Lincoln actually prepared 
the people for the concept of eman- 
cipation. In a meeting with African 
Americans in August 1862, Lincoln 
openly laid blame on the black race as 
the cause of the Civil War, and thought 
it best that they leave the country for 
good. 

Mr. Neely discusses the views of 
various political and social groups on 
colonization, and Lincoln’s thought 
processes on how it could be imple- 
mented. As for public preparedness, 
“Lincoln had no elaborate or systematic 
political plan for easing fears about 
emancipation.” 

An initiative on the part of a gather- 
ing of Chicago Christians in September 
1862 is the subject of Richard 
Carwardine’s essay. This group adopted 
a memorial urging President Lincoln 
to issue a decree of emancipation “as a 
sign of national repentance, as well as 
military necessity.” A leading member 
of this group, Congregationalist min- 
ister William Weston Patton, believed 
that emancipation should not be based 
on political and military reasons alone, 


but “God’s wrath” demanded that jus- 
tice toward the slaves was the highest 
expediency. 

An influx of petitions from church 
groups and a discussion of the practical 
considerations for emancipation with 
their members reassured the president 
about his decision. It also encouraged 
him to include Christian as well as pa- 
triotic language in the proclamation 
that helped to guarantee its success. 

Steven Hahn tells us the election of 
Abraham Lincoln as president in 1860 
reverberated among the slaves through- 
out the South, and raised their expecta- 
tions of achieving freedom. Slaves’ un- 
derstanding of what Lincoln’s election 
meant can be found in personal ac- 
counts, testimonies, speeches, and even 
in confessions made by slaves accused 
of acts of rebellion. 

Together they depict a surprising 
level of political sophistication and 
communication within and among 
slave communities. Plantation owners 
recognized that slaves saw Lincoln as a 
friend and potential savior, which was 
“too much for our own safety and peace 
of mind.” The heightened expectations 
motivated thousands of slaves to flee 
from their masters seeking refuge in the 
North or with the Union military. 

Stephanie M. Curry discusses how 
fundamentally different enslaved men 
and women’s opportunities for free- 
dom were, and the way they went about 
achieving it. Despite the standard be- 
lief male slaves achieved emancipation 
through military service while female 
slaves accomplished it through marriage 
to black soldiers; Ms. Curry discovered 
that black women “waged their own 
kind of war against the slaveholder’s 
state.” While emancipation legislation 
ignored them except as dependents, fe- 
male slaves took on leadership roles in 
revolt against slave masters. Ms. Curry 
concludes that slave women proved to 
be formidable enemies to plantation 
owners. 

Michael Vorenberg asks the ques- 
tion whether emancipation from slav- 
ery guaranteed citizenship for former 
slaves. The answer is illusive and com- 
plicated, since. the Dred Scott decision 
of 1857 ruled that black people could 
not be citizens. The author provides 
context by identifying three types of 
citizenship: legal, civic, and affective. 
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Absent avenues to become legal 
citizens, blacks coped by substituting 
civic and affective citizenship through 


| participation in their communities and 


allegiance to the United States. Given 
Lincoln’s decision to allow Southern 
whites in rebellion to regain citizenship 
by taking an oath, the author believes 
the president would have done well to 
treat African Americans in similar man- 
ner. 

The Emancipation Proclamation 
did not affect slaves in states or areas 
that were not in rebellion against the 
federal government. That included 
the so-called Border States, Delaware, 
Maryland, Kentucky and Missouri. 
Louis Gerteis writes that, at Lincoln’s 
urging, Congress passed legislation of- 
fering compensation to any state that 
adopted ”gradual abolishment of slav- 
ery.” 

Border State legislators rejected 


| Lincoln’s offer of compensation for 


freeing the slaves, and instead explored 
the idea of “apprenticeships” that 
would retain control over slaves for an 
extended period of time. However, the 
decision to enlist black troops led to the 
steady erosion of slavery in these states. 
Yet, hostility toward emancipation re- 
mained strong. Mr. Gertais says that 


| slavery died slowly in the states that 


had remained in the Union. Slaves in 
Delaware, for example, had to wait until 
passage of the Thirteenth Amendment 


| in December 1865 to be freed. 


William A. Blair sees the need for 


| a national holiday to commemorate 


| emancipation, and come to grips with 
_ slavery in order to breach the racial 


divide. The writer acknowledges that 
interest even among African Americans 
for commemoration is not strong, 


| since these later generations are em- 
| barrassed about slavery in their past. 


Efforts toward recognition of emanci- 
pation culminated in President Harry 
S. Truman designating February 1 as 
National Freedom Day in 1948. Mr. 
Blair laments that commemoration 
ceremonies stir up “confrontation and 
contradictory memories.” He has hope 
that Lincoln and the Emancipation 
Proclamation can still speak to us, but 
wonders if anyone will listen. 

Lincoln’s Proclamation: Emanci- 
pation Reconsidered serves to human- 
ize Abraham Lincoln as our sixteenth 


president, and examines the history of 
slavery and emancipation. President 
Lincoln overcame many obstacles, 
including his inherent prejudices, to 
guide the country through the trauma 
of civil war, and toward, however re- 
luctantly, the setting free of millions of 
slaves from bondage. The authors and 
editors have provided a basis for greater 
understanding as well as further inves- 
tigation of Lincoln’s approach toward 
emancipation, and the legacy of slavery 
in this country. 
—Thomas J. Ryan 
Past president 
Central Delaware CWRT 


WARS WITHIN A WAR: 
Controversy and Conflict 
Over the American Civil War 
By Joan Waugh and Gary W. Gallagher 
(ed.) (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 2009) pp. 292, $30, ISBN: 

978-0-8078-3275-2 


Joan Waugh & Gary W, Gallagher, editors 


Wars 


within a War 


Over the years, the American pub- 
lic’s view of the Civil War that took 
place in the mid-nineteenth century 
has gone through several transforma- 
tions. As the population has grown and 
become much more mobile, and as the 
country evolved from a mainly rural, 
agricultural society to an industrialized 
economy and, more recently, into the 
information age, post-Civil War influ- 
ences have had less of an impact on 
how we interact with each other, yet the 
dissension has not subsided entirely. 

Change has occurred excruciatingly 
slowly over the past fifteen decades, and 
at times it has taken place at a high cost 
in sectional dissension and human suf- 
fering. Joan Waugh, UCLA, and Gary 
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W. Gallagher, University of Virginia, 
have collaborated in editing a collection 
of essays that address many aspects of 
the difficulties encountered along the 
way. Wars Within a War: Controversy 
and Conflict over the American Civil 
War is the combined work of twelve 
scholars, each one addressing a particu- 
lar aspect of the “heated disagreements 
over the war’s meaning and memory.” 

These essays are divided into five 
categories. A pair of articles within the 
collection are devoted to the respective 
home fronts. The University of Penn- 
sylvania’s Stephanie McCurry argues 
that the disenfranchised women of the 
South, especially poor white women, 
exercised direct action against the Con- 
federate government by staging food 
riots and armed attacks on warehouses 
and other installations to gain the at- 
tention of authorities to their plight as 
soldiers’ wives who often lacked basic 
necessities for subsistence. These ag- 
gressive steps paid dividends by forging 
“fundamental political change” in the 
social contract even before the war had 
concluded. 

William Blair of Penn State Uni- 
versity supplies another home front 
article that describes the often intricate 
maneuvering among political factions 
in the Northern Congress over whether 
to include treason in the Second Con- 
fiscation Act of 1862 as a trigger for 
the punishment of Rebels, including 
seizing personal property. Moderate 
Republicans joined with like-minded 
Democrats to hold sway over Radi- 
cal Republicans whose desire was to 
prosecute a harder war on the Rebels. 
Ironically, as the author explains, in- 
cluding treason in the bill was a way 
to limit punishment of the Southern 
secessionists, since treason would have 
to be proven in Southern state courts 
that were unlikely to find their citizens 
guilty. The moderates feared that puni- 
tive confiscation of Southern property 
would jeopardize the primary goal of 
“securing the peace and rebuilding the 
nation” after reunion. 

Three articles address the second 
category of military affairs. The cel- 
ebrated Princeton University author 
James M. McPherson contributes the 
oft-told story of a Union army major 
general named George Brinton McClel- 
lan, a man with a “messiah complex,” 


who often disagreed with his command- 
er in chief, President Abraham Lincoln, 
both militarily and politically. Professor 
McPherson brings fresh insight into the 
tension between the “Young Napoleon” 
who lacked the aggressive attributes 
of his namesake, and the hard-pressed 
president whose primary objective was 
to attack the enemy armies in order to 
gain an early victory and restoration of 
all the states under one flag. Since Mc- 
Clellan “seemed constitutionally unable 
to act, only to react, Lincoln was faced 
with a dilemma. The author deftly de- 
scribes the evolution of this quandary, 
and how the commander in chief even- 
tually resolved it. 

In the second military affairs piece, 
Joseph T. Glatthaar of the University 
of North Carolina examines the lead- 
ership abilities of Robert E. Lee who 
one Virginia soldier identified as “my 
beau ideal of a military chief” The au- 
thor describes the difficulties that Lee 
experienced as a commander early in 
the war in Western Virginia and South 
Carolina, and points out that he learned 
to consider “intelligence as critical to 
success.” The article identifies Lee’s 
many positive attributes and some of 
his negative ones as well, and concludes 
that Lee’s accomplishments against Mc- 
Clellan’s larger army on the Virginia 
Peninsula in mid-1862 was “one of the 
greatest feats of large-scale leadership 
in American history.” 

J. Matthew Gallman, University of 
Florida, also deals with military affairs 
in an article that relates the political and 
cultural issues involved with the recruit- 
ing of black soldiers to fight in the Civil 
War, and describes the many difficul- 
ties these men faced once they decided 
to demonstrate their “manhood” and 
joined the ranks. The Hollywood film 
“Glory” depicted the sacrifice and brav- 
ery the 54"" Massachusetts Regiment of 
black soldiers exhibited at Fort Wagner 
in South Carolina. This article describes 
how that experience helped black troops, 
both freemen and former slaves, who 
were part of an expedition from Jack- 
sonville to Lake City, Florida in February 
1864, to perform “like veterans.” It had 
become evident that “once the shooting 
started, experience mattered more than 
race, or geography, or ideology.” 

The category of literature and the 


visual arts includes three articles, the 
first being. by prolific Lincoln scholar, 
Harold Holzer from New York City’s 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, who 
provides a collection of cartoons and 
lampoons of presidents Abraham Lin- 
coln and Jefferson Davis, and explains 
that the motivation for publication in 
newspapers was primarily for commer- 
cial rather than ideological reasons. In 
the case of the inelegant and homely 
Lincoln and the prim and aristocratic 
Davis, “few leaders ever gave cartoonists 
greater gifts with which to work.” 

The second is the poet Stephen 
Cushman’s literary and esoteric exami- 
nation of what Walt Whitman meant 
when he wrote in his autobiographical 
Specimen Days & Collect “the real war 
will never get in the books.” The Uni- 
versity of Virginia author’s appraisal en- 
compasses a critique of Whitman’s mo- 
tivations, knowledge and truthfulness in 
portraying the Civil War in his writings. 

Gary Gallagher’s contribution to 
the visual arts segment is an excursion 
through the many Hollywood Civil War 
films, such as Birth of a Nation, Gone 
With the Wind, Glory, and Cold Moun- 
tain, that have evolved over the years 
from pro-Confederate “Lost Cause” 
themes to ones often, but not exclusively, 
inspired by the civil rights movement. 

The next category is concerned with 
burying the dead and caring for war vet- 
erans, and has two entries. The author 
of the award-winning This Republic 
of Suffering: Death and the American 
Civil War, Harvard University president 
Drew Gilpin Faust, weighs in with a 
compelling story of how the burying of 
thousands of bodies left lying on battle- 
fields after the war had ended, and the 
reburying of others in temporary make- 
shift graves, became a highly politicized 
and difficult to resolve issue in the 
North -- and even more so in the South. 

James Marten of Marquette Univer- 
sity relates how prominent Civil War 
veterans like Oliver Wendell Holmes 
campaigned for the government to pro- 
vide pensions to the men who survived 
the war, and the wives of those who 
sacrificed their lives. Holmes made an 
effort to find common ground on this 
issue between those who had served in 
the war and those who did not. Also, 
the author provides the varying views 


that existed concerning the building of 
homes or refuges for old soldiers who 
could no longer care for themselves. 
Controversy over these issues is reflect- 
ed in President Grover Cleveland’s veto | 
of a generous pension bill, and Louisa 
May Alcott’s story in support of the 
establishment of soldiers’ homes titled 
“My Red Cap.” 

The final two articles deal with Gen- 
erals William T. Sherman and Ulysses 
S. Grant. Carol Reardon, Penn State 
University, describes the political land- 
scape in Georgia during the post-war 
years that fanned the flames of hatred 
toward the man who led the “March to 
the Sea” in 1864. On the other hand, 
Joan Waugh discusses the struggle to 
raise sufficient funds to erect a suitable 
memorial to General Grant, and what 
led to the controversial decision to erect 
this structure in New York City 

As the title implies, Wars within a 
War provides an analysis of how Ameri- 
cans dealt with a variety of contentious 
issues that stemmed from our national 
conflict that ended over one hundred 
and forty-four years ago. This potpour- 
ri of well-written articles accomplishes 
the editors’ objectives to explore internal | 
stresses within the separated North and 
South that posed challenges to their via- 
bility, and to show how disputes carried 
over into the post-war era and beyond. 
Publishing a collection of essays has 
become a popular genre in recent years, 
since multiple authors can devote more 
time and attention to individual topics. 
The result, as in this case, is clearly ben- 
eficial to the reading public. 

—Thomas J. Ryan 
Past president 
Central Delaware CWRT 
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